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Canlield 
DRESS 
SHIELDS 


Guaranteed 
PERSPIRATION 
PROOF 
EASILY WASHED. 
No other Shield has 
these advantages 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 
——~ NEW YORK 


The Purchase 


of a good pianoforte partakes of 
the nature of an investment inas- 
much as it yields its annual return 
of musical profit for a long period, 
and at the end of that time the 
capital thus invested is but little 
impaired. The 


Mason Hanlin 
PIANO SY 


not only yield the investor the 
highest return in musical profit, 
but their ever increasing reputa- 
tion secures him against impair- 
ment of the capital invested. 


Warerooms, 3 and 5 W. 18th St. 
Near Fifth Abenue. 





Accidents @11ll1 Happen 


As the following personal accident 
claims paid by 


THE TRAVELERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford during 1901 will show; 


No. Paid 
7,303 
1,387 
1,115 

391 
299 


Amount Paid 
$382,993.52 
91,981.38 
120,720.91 
55,880.95 
12,863.63 
85,361.83 
82,024.89 
43,362.50 
62,005.13 
8,084.59 
40,194.87 
18,559.88 
46,377.21 
29,963.36 
7,434.48 


- $1,082,809.18 


Manual Labor and Trades, 
To Pedestrians, 

Horse and Vehicle, . . 
Street Railway and Elev: ators, 
Bicycle, ; j 

At Home, . 1,086 
Burns and Scalds, 630 
Drowning, ‘ ° 12 
Firearms and E xplosions, . 105 
Bites of Animals, . . ° , 92 
Sports and Recreations, 520 
Foreign Substance in Eye, . ; 501 
Steam Railroads and Steamships, 305 
In Office and Store, ‘ P 750 
Unclassified, . : P ‘ ‘. 44 


Total, . 14,540 


Since 1864, 373,000 claims, 
amounting to . . . . $26,000,000.00 


THE TRAVELERS IS THE OLDEST ACCIDENT COM. 
PANY IN AMERICA, 
é LARGEST AND STRONGEST IN 


ee 


THE WORLD. 





36 Nassau Street, New York. 
40 State Street, Boston. 


Fisk & ROBINSON 
BANKERS. 


Government Bonds 


and other 


Investment Securities 


HARVEY EDWARD FISK. 


GEORGE H. ROBINSON, 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 
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D-Actiz: e, educated men of business a 


WAN TE Dim grou ong, neheraeteecher 
Give age, occupation | aeferene 


MEAD & CUMPANY, New York. 








USE 


CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER 
with the Famous Water Marks. 

CRANE BROS., Paper Makers, 
Sample Book free. Westfield, Mass. 








frequested to send for the Manual ane for 


The Gilman School 


for Girls Aiee ealtes 
Parents looking for a school are ‘The Cambridge School 


phiets on the — 
ridge, Mass. 


















T 


A Weekly M 
eekly Magasine. Kn 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., 
HARVARD UNIVERSI1Y 


THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


of a school.’ rector, Camb 





offers fessional courses leading to the degree of 8.B. in 
Saotecaring ng, Nisin: Architecture: Landscape Architecture; 


Chemistry; 


, ete. For tafermnation address 
niversity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


ecology; Biolo 
J. L. Love, Secretary, 16 
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130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
tered at the New aes Post Office 
-Class Mail Ma 


erms of oubeoriptios. rom 


e change of an address shoula be received one week 


~~ 
ms rder for th is to take effect ; the old as well as the new address 
should be given. 





WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 









Julv 5th, 1902. 
all expenses. ompeesensve routes, new features and f 
10 organizers. Our 
Address BAKER 


9 TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Leave New York June 7th, 10th. 18th. 2ist, 28th and 
Cost of Tours, $1 50 to $7 _ oreve 
ng 


ctus now ready for mailing free of charge. 
"a BSON, 98 Nassau 8t., New York. 









bs "Winitredian, y ED ngs hy Devonian,” 
28rd ; an,” to 45 March 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 10s, Liverpoot 


oq ieting regtinsty. 1st Cabin, $40. § $45 0 5 spwarde depending 
art ae bog’ steam: rian,’ 3 
Apa 16th ; “ Cestrian,’ 


April ondon, 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 116 State St., Boston. 










Holland, ora or Route, zee nD 


co TO THE nn 


an ennyson 
Harwich Hook of 
Screw Steamship Line, 








] 






england to Continental Europe. Addre 


GREAT EASTERN anita OF ENGLAND, 
342 Broadway, New York. 

































The rg corny” 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 


Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service. 











and Moderate Prices ’ 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. ' 




















Low Rates 
West 


From Chicago to 
Helena, Butte, 
Ogden and 
Salt Lake 


$30 00 


$3 O 50 Spokane 


San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, 


"sos = San Diego, 


Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Van- 
couver, Victoria, etc. 


Daily during March and April, Tourist 

Siceping  } every day. Personally 

ucted Excursions Tuesdays and 

For descriptive pamphlets 

and full particulars apply to your nearest 
ticket agent or address 


CHICAGO & eee RY. 


461 ea a - New York|435 V: - Gincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia|507 Smithfeld St., Pittsbu 
368 Washi 234 Superior St., " Clevelan 
7 Campus Martins, Detroit 
2 Bast 8t., » Torunto, Ont. 











NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL 


N. Y., z. H. & H.R. R, and connections, 
From i. <x Central Station. 






Leave of Due 
i} A.M, Hartford and Willimantic Nn keisasesieie alee 2:00 P, M. 
A. M., Springfield and Worcester........ 8:30 P. M, 
1000 A: Me New London and Providence.. 00 P. M. 
M., * New London and Providence... 230 P. i. 
B90 i. Springfield and Worcester...... ... 40 9 va 
P. 


3 » * New London and Providence... 
2:0 P.M., Hartford and Willimantic. . 
8:00 P. M., * New London and Providence 
4:00 P. M.,* — eld and Worcester...... 

ew 


%: 
11:00 P. ML, * Sp eo y 
12:00 P. M. ew London and Providence..... es 
12:02 A, M., *New London and Providence................ * 6:57 A.M. 
s Daily, jockading Sunday. § Stops at 125th S 
mil y State Lim Sted. a parlor cars ; fare Pe including parlor 


oN tatted Train, epoctal tickets required. 
hrough parlor and sleeping ~~ by each joe 


Return service same bourse and 
Cc, HEMPSTEAD. D, Gen, Pass. Agent. 


8 
4 
one 

1:00 P. M., +Air Line via Willimantic..................... 6:09 
1:02 P. M. se. 73 

8:00 

9:00 


REREEEEEE! 


i=] 
S 
6 
5 
a 
-.F 
& 
5 
° 
3 
P>brordy 








r. Cate’s Lakewood Sanitorium. 


For rest and recuperation. Electricity and Massage, 
Turkish, Roman, Sulphur, Pine, Electro-thermal, and other 
baths. First class Table. Lar. Sun Parlor. Every room 
bright and cheerful. Board with or without treatment. 
HENRY H. CATE, M.D. 
Lakewood, N. J. 








Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
\ THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 
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ON THE BEACH 


Booklet, 


.> >>> >>> SSS 55555555 





Ghe Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Directly on the Ocean front—always open. 
Large roonis, private bath. Best equipped 
hotel on the coast. Send for Booklet. 
R. E. R. RAMSEY. 
VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
On Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 


NEW HOMESTEAD opens MARCH 10TH. 


A brick erectere. which, when fully compact will equal any 
resort hotel in America. Virginia Hote! an cottages now open. 








Most curative baths known for gout, | Scaeaient on diseases 
of the blood. GOLF LINKS extended to 6,000 yards. 

Pullman compartment sleeper from New ‘Yo rk. 

Tickets and Pullman reservations at C, & O, Office, No 382 Broad- 


way, New York, and offices Pennsylvania Raflroad and | connecting 
lines throu, hout the coun try. 
FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Bath Co., Va. 








THE ALTON’S ENGINEER. 


If YOU WILL SEND THE ADDRESS 
OF A PERSON WHO, WITHIN A YEAR, 
WILL HAVE USE FOR THE CHICAGO 
& ALTON RaILwayx 


Terite AG O 
AL TON 





(TERRITORY COVERED OUTLINEDIN 
ABOVE MAP), WE WILL MAIL TO YOU 


A PICTURE, 4% X3 INCHES, OF THE 
ALTON’'S ENGINEER. IF, IN ADDI- 
TION, YOU WILL TELL US IN WHAT 
PUBLICATION YOU READ THIS AD~ 
VERTISEMENT, WE WILL SEND TO 
YOU A PAMPHLET ABOUT THE BIG- 
GEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 


Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
G aL Pa Acrnrt, Cutcaco & 
Attrow Raltway, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Ghe Chalfonte 


ATLANTIC CITY 
AT NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE 
MODERN AND COMFORTABLE IN EVERY DETAIL 

Leeds & Haines Co. 











THE SHOREHAM 


Corner H and Fifteenth Streets 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


a SHOREHAM is conducted on both the American and 

ropean plans. It islocated in the center of the most fashion- 

able section ot) the City, withy | five minutes’ walk of the White 
House, State, War and Navy 


vant of 
modern spabdlastane, ettte lighting. supplied with swift and 
safe elevator service, all rvoms heated, and is absolutely freproof 


bs 00 da rd B 1 df. 
per upwa ~~ D _* = rom 
day sovard on the Ameri rican pla rooms 5 ith bath Ay suites 
consisting of pertor, | bed-room, or two wr An | bed-rooms wt 
bath connected, e 
The BHUREHAM is famous for the excellence of its cuisine. 


JOHN T. DEVINE. -_ =- 











Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping, Dining, 
Observation Cafe and Chair Cars 
compose its trains. 

It has its own rails between 
ST LOUIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
OMAHA, DES MOINES, TOLEDO, 
and BUFFALO. 





Apply to nearest ticket agent for 
rates and information, or write to 
C. S. CRANE, 
Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
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FOR 25 YEARS 


1877 1902 
We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


.Without the use of the knife. As a result 

















THE BERKSHIRE IE HILLS Sanatorium | 


largest and most elegantly appointed private 
hy ia y 4 per} for the treatment > | yo & of 
diseases, and has no rivals. 

All phy are invited, as our guests. 

Upon receipt of . descption “of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail, id and aa sealed, THE MOST VALUA. 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special oe and will give an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method F nacht and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, north Adams, Mess. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


























BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 





e) 
Bronchitis, Hoarseness, BRONCHIAL 
Sore Throat, 


Effectively Relieved. 


Rise, ikeds Mesum Mth Ct 








Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
heold fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure wa ——' 
a@ thin coating of 


ily applied. 
sefulin adozen other 
1A rare about the house, 
w/ F directions with 
each pound a: e, 
Sold everywhere, Made by 
STANDARD 








If you send for this 
book, which contains 
illustrations in colors, 
of over 100 designs of 
Enameled Watches, 
and Brooches, you will 
know what to ask for 
at the jewelers when 
you want a stylish and 
reliable time keeper. 


New England Watch Co. 


37 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Silversmiths’ Bidg., Chicago 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


he largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
pd ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line ot 


Eddy Refrigerators, on sancer catury 
Cateye gee and hae ge Cotiory, Coking Utensils, 


Pantry, a Hall, vy and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick Room hema. 
Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 424d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
1840-1902 


Old Colony 








Nurseries 
Hardy Shrubs, Trees, Vines 
ia and Perennials 

and fine stock of well-rooted plants, grown in sandy loam. 
Good plants on in a a a 


T. R. WATSON, - PLYMOUTH, MASS. 





TEXAS REAL ESTATE LOANS. 


Five years’ experience as land surveyor and 15 years’ in 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign 
loan companies. Will recerve money to loan on real estate 
in amounts of not less than $1,000.00 netting investor 6% 
interest. Address 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
Chandler Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
Write Taz INDEPENDENT for my standing. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 


31 YEARS HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail] to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
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READING NOTICES 


A PLACE OF A MILLION. 


Aristocratic, homelike, comfortable, that tells you all 
about the gem of Winter Resorts, Lakewood. 90 minutes 
from New York takes you to Lemawess, where the wealth, 
fashion and culture of the country gather. The hotels there 
are numerous and cater perfectly to everybody’s wants at a 
reasonable cost. Thousands visit Lakewood at this season to 
get rid of the doleful and uncomfortable March winds which 
are an unknown factor in the weather there. Golf, polo. 
ping pong, 3e hockey and similar diversements entertain thé 

kew: visitor, and if ~~ are interested to know about 
this famous resort, send to C. E Dees, San. Puss. Ags... Sy 
Jersey Central, New York, for the Green Book on ew 
—Adv. 





CAREER AND CHARACTER OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 


An address by Joseph Choate, Ambassador to Great 
Britain, on the career and character of Abraham Lincoln— 
his early life—his early struggles with the world—his char- 
acter as developed in the later years of his life and his ad- 
ministration, which placed his name so high on the world’s 
roll of honor and fame, has been published by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St Paul Railway, and may be had by sending 
six (6) cents in postage to F. A. Miller, Genera! Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, Tll.— Adv. 


GALEN HALL. 


The Spring season is now open’ at Atlantic City, that 
world famed resort by the sea. Atlantic City is a city of 
hotels, and for comfort and elegance there is not one among 
the number superior to Galen Hall, a sanatorium as well as 
hotel The house is luxuriously furnished and has 
-— rooms, many with private baths where both sea water 

fresh are provid On the top of the building is a 
pam pans op pee heated solarium, surrounded by a 
covered walk and open porch, and from ‘this upper sun par- 
lor can be seen the grand beauty of the ever tum ocean. 
The medical a yee besides employing the usual ehly 
edies prescribed ; y physicians, has the aid of tho 
equip) rooms fort the scientific administration of eo fide 
aud Electric treatments. Galen Hall aims to be in 
not only to invalids and convalescents, but also to those Wis who 
need the quiet and relaxation so conducive to health To 
this end a strong point has been made of keeping this house 
in the very front rank of hotels, and no suggestion of in- 
validism is permitted to become obtrusively prominent. 


ATLANTIC CITY THE IMPERIAL CITY. 


No other allthe year round resort can boast of being the 
m= ged 8 recreation ground in the same sense as can Atlantic 

ity, and there is but one reason , this far-famed water- 
ing place is a success, and that is because everybody 
Atlantic City fs for Atlantic City. Its hotel men are royal 
entertainers not alone in the sumptuously furnished hotels 
and the well laden table, but for actual enlivenment of bee 
guests there are always novel a. Golf and boating and 
bathing are but a few ,* a ways of — but 
something uni r is now being arranged for Easter week 
in the form o Bench Show. Not only have many of 
the entries at late New York Dog Show arranged for the 
Atlantic City Show, but many Kennels which have never here- 
tofore been exhibited will compete here. One of the Piers 
on the Boardwalk will be the exhibition hall, and to- 
gether with Atlantic City’s far known attractions will in- 
terest multitudes in Easter week. The New Jersey Central 
has the finest 3-hour service to Atlantic City from New York 
i ble, and if a are going ro the famous resort send 
to General Passenge nt, C. M. Burt, 143 Liberty Street. 
New York City, 4 1 let No. 84 . which shows trains and 
other information.—Adv. 


‘BATH CABINETS 








We make 8 styles of cabinets, under our 
yptents, for Turkish Baths at home. 
ty) = on approval, and warrant them to 


e best cabinets made. dk of the 
ne anilies use the Racine than all 
, others together. Write for catalogue. 


RACINE BATH CABINET COMPANY, 
Box 23, Racine, Wisconsin. 








EQUITABLE 


est IN Tb, 


you to support 


your family while you are alive. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


permits you to support them 
after you are dead. 

But it only permits you 
to secure this provision while 
you are in good health. 

Hadn't you better avail 
yourself of the opportunity 
while you can ? 

An Endowment Policy 
will not only provide this pro- 

ction if youdie, but will 


also make provision for your | 


own mature years, if you 

live. 

Fil out and mail the follow mg coupor 
SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS. 


E meee: SOCIETY, Dept. No.79 
as Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding an 
Endowment for $ 
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Telephoning 
Typifies 
Time-Saving 


Manhattan Rates: 


Business 

from $5 a month 
Residence 

from $4 a month. 





One-Year Contracts. 
Monthly Payments. 





New York Telephone Co. 


15 Dey St. 111 West 38th St. 
215 West 125th St. 


% LJ 











Pure Linen 





Pillow Cases. 


We have just opened a new shipment of Irish 
and Flemish hemstitched sheets and pillow 
cases—high-grade, serviceable goods—ready for 
immediate use. 





SHEETS 
Se 
Single Bed size..... -- ..... $4.50 5.00 5.50 6.50 pair 
Double Bed size............. 5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 pair 
Also some extra long sheets for brass beds at slightly 
higher prices. 
PILLOW CASES 
2244x36 inches..........+ +++ $1.00 1.25 1.50 1.75 pair 
25 x86 inches.......... .. > 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.50 pair 
Se SL carnaenantiens 1.75 2.00 2.25 3.00 pair 


Fine lace trimmed and embroidered sheets and pillow 
cases in large variety. 


Mail orders have prompt attention. 
“The Linen Store.” 


JAMES lIicCUTCHEON & CO., 
14 West 23d Street, New York 





Sheets and |...4cn. 








To Remove 
Spots from 
Clothing. 


Make a good stiff 
lather of Ivory 
Soap, and don’t 
be afraid of the 
cloth. Rub well, 
using flannel and 
hot water; wipe 
the lather off 
with adamp cloth 
or sponge. Ivory 
Soap will not in- 
jure anything 
that can stand 
getting wet. 





























































THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA 
BRINGS HEALTH 


GALEN HALL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
A SANATORIUM A HOTEL 


Elegant new Brick Building, beautifully 
furnished and with private sea- water baths. 
Table exceptionally good. New treatment 
rooms just completed. Elaborate system of 
Baths in which Sea Water is used. Our 
Hydriatic room is the best of its kind, and 
the variety of Water treatments here given 
exceeds even the celebrated ‘ Hydros” of 
Scotland. Static, Faradic, Galvanic, Sinu- 
soidal, and Hypostatic Electricity. X-Rays 
and full Sanatorium equipment For 
booklet address 














F, L. YOUNG, General Manager. 
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: The President has under- 
Tee ee ae prevent the use of 
Federal patronage in IIli- 
nois for the benefit of any one of the 
candidates for Mr. Mason’s seat in the 
Senate. The leading candidates are ex- 
Comptroller Dawes, Representative Hop- 
kins, and Mr. Mason himself. Daniel 
Hogan was brought forward by Mr. 
Hopkins for the office of Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue. After the President had 
told him what his views were as to the 
political activity of Federal officers, espe- 
cially with respect to factional contests, 
he withdrew his name because he de- 
sired “ to continue actively to participate 
in the politics of tue State.” On the 
same day the President summoned to the 
White House Mr. Ridgley. Comptroller 
of the Currency (a son-in-law of Sen- 
ator Cullom), and warned him that he 
must cease to use the patronage of his of- 
fice in Illinois for the benefit of ex-Comp- 
L troller Dawes, also giving orders that 
Mr. Ridgley’s appointments be hereafter 
forwarded to the White House for ap- 


Politics 








y proval. He desires that no candidate 
S. shall be assisted by Federal officers, and 
it that such officers shall serve their party 
if by a faithful performance of their offi- 

cial duties——Changes made by the Con- 
ir ference Committee in the bill for a per- 
d manent Census Bureau enabled the 

President to sign the bill without approv- 
- ino the attack upon the merit system that 
of was made by both Houses in the bill as 
" it was originally passed. About 2,000 
e clerks are now emnloyed in the Bureau, 


and only 800 will be required for the per- 
or manent organization. The House and 
Senate desired that all of the 2,000 should 
be legislated into the classified service, 
over the heads of the waiting candidates 












Survey of the World 


on the eligible lists. They thought that 
provision for this had been made; but in 
the Conference Committee a change was 
made (owine to the influence of Mr. 
Lodge), and this change escaped atten- 
tion when the bill was finally. passed. 
But for this change, the bill would prob- 
ably have been vetoed. Under the provi- 
sions of the act, the President, in a letter 
to the Secretary of the Interior, has di- 
rected that on July Ist, when the per- 
manent Bureau will be organized, the 
800 clerks required shall be appointed 
from the force now employed, and that 
all subsequent appointments shall be 
made under the civil service rules. The 
remaining 1,200, it will be seen, are not 
legislated into the classified service. 
Complaint is made in Congress that the 
Conference Committee’s amendment was 
not explained before the final vote was 
taken.—Delegations from South Caro- 
lina have urged the President not to be 
restrained by the Tillman affair from 
making his proposed visit to the Charles- 
ton Exposition ; and he has decided that 
he will go to Charleston on or about the 
24th inst. Governor McSweeney told 
the President that the feeling of irrita- 
tion caused by the entertainment of 
Booker T. Washington at dinner in the 
White House had passed away, and that 
he would be cordially welcomed. It has 
been decided that the President’s daugh- 
ter, Miss Alice Roosevelt, will not attend 
the coronation ceremonies in London. 
The report that the President had given 
her permission to go as the guest of Spe- 
cial Ambassador and Mrs. Reid led to 
some adverse criticism. It is said also 
that it would have been impracticable for 
her to attend the ceremonies as an ordi- 
nary visitor, as preparation had been 


597 





598 


made to receive her as a kind of Ameri- 
can Princess. The report that the jour- 
ney was given up because of an invita- 
tion from the German Emperor, that she 
should be his guest at Berlin, appears to 
have had no foundation in fact. It is 
said at the White House that no invita- 
tion has been received from either the 
German or the British Court. Miss 
Roosevelt will make a visit of some weeks 
in Havana as the guest of General and 
Mrs. Wood.—In the Mississippi Legis- 
lature last week there was passed with 
enthusiasm and by an almost unanimous 
vote a long resolution calling for an al- 
liance of the Democrats of the South 
with those of the Northeast on political 
and business lines. No reference is 
made in it to the currency issue, but it is 
regarded as a protest against any fur- 
ther alliance of the South with the Bry- 
anites and Populists of the West. It was 
commended’ by Mr. Gorman in letters 
and telegrams. Mr. Bryan in his paper 
uses the recent long political address of 
ex-Senator Hill in New York as the text 
for a bitter attack upon that gentleman, 
whom he calls a sulker, an artful dodger 
and a repudiator of platforms. Repre- 
sentative Richardson has resigned the of- 
fice of chairman of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Committee.- Those most 
prominently mentioned for the place are 
Mr. Griggs, of Georgia, and Senator 
Clark, the millionaire “ copper king,” of 
Montana.—Secretary Long has resigned, 
and his successor will be Representative 
William H. Moody (Harvard, ’76), of 
Haverhill, Mass. Special Commission- 
ers Wolmarans and Wessels, represent- 
ing the Boers, had an interview last 
week with the President, whom they 
urged to take some action for the restora- 
tion of peace in South Africa. They 
were told that the United States would 


not interfere. 
ae 


The contest in the House 
over the proposed reduc- 
tion of the duty on Cuban 
sugar has become one of a very serious 
character. Two conferences were held 
last week by the Republican members, 
but no action was taken in either of 
them, owing to the formidable strength 
of the beet sugar interest. At the first 
one Mr. Tawney, of Minnesota, spoke 
for two hours in favor of the rebate 
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plan, arguing that under this plan the 
cost of relief to Cuba would fall upon 
all the people of the United States, and 
not upon the sugar producers alone. 
Eastern manufacturers, he said, had 
killed one reciprocity treaty because it 
proposed a reduction of 20 per cent. of 
the duty on knit goods; Western farm- 
ers now objected to a reduction of 20 
per cent. of the protective duty on beet 
sugar. At the second conference Mr. 
Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, spoke for more 
than two hours in defense of the com- 
mittee’s reduction plan. The sugar men 
appear to have been restrained from 
forcing a vote only by the plea of Speak- 
er Henderson for more time and further 
discussion. The motion which they had 
in hand was one for the postponement of 
the whole question until the next session 
of Congress. Opponents of the rebate 
plan hold that it is clearly unconstitu- 
tional The number of those Re- 
publicans who would vote against a 
reduction of the duty has not been 
stated, but it appears to exceed fifty, 
and the sugar interest claims that it 
really has a majority of the Republican 
members. The contest is complicated 
with a revolt against the domination of 
the Republican majority of the Commit- 
tee on Rules—Speaker Henderson, Mr. 
Dalzell and Mr. Grosvenor—who, with 
Chairman Payne, of the Ways’ and 
Means Committee, appear to have of- 
fended Mr. Babcock and others support- 
ing a demand for a reduction of tariff 
duties on steel products. Certain mem- 
bers from beet sugar States say that they 
will lose their seats if the duty on Cuban 
sugar is reduced ; in response some other 
members say that a failure to grant re- 
lief to Cuba would cause the defeat of a 
majority of the present Republican mem- 
bers at the next election. The President 
has in no sense changed his attitude to- 
ward the question, but has been impress- 
ing his views upon members at many 
conferences. The beet sugar interest has 
been reinforced by representatives of 
other protected industries, who say that 
there must be no “ invasion of the pro- 
tective principle.” At the end of the 
week the forces in favor of a reduction 
of 20 per cent. were organized under the 
leadership of Mr. Long, of Kansas. A 
compromise, providing for an investiga- 
tion in Cuba by a special committee, is 











said to have been suggested by members 
of the Ways and Means majority ; but it 
is not approved by the President. There 
has been some talk of friction in the 
Cabinet, owing to the attitude of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Mr. Wilson, and 
the assistance given to the beet sugar in- 
terest by his department. Mr. Wilson’s 
attitude toward the policy of the Presi- 
dent threatens to bring into the Cabinet 
the contest that causes so much anxiety 
in the House.—General Wood has been 
called to Washington for a conference 
as to the impending termination of mili- 
‘tary rule in Cuba. The Cuban Congress 
will assemble on or about April 20th and 
the transfer of the Government may take 
place on May Ist, when it is expected that 
President Palma will take the oath of 
office. ue 


The Senate has passed, af- 
ter a brief debate and with 
practically no opposition, 
an Irrigation bill, which provides that the 
proceeds of the sales of public lands in 
ten States and three Territories shall be 
used to promote irrigation, and that the 
irrigated lands shall be disposed of un- 
der the Homestead law. If the proceeds 
of the sales of public lands, which amount 
to about $3,000,000 per year, should be 
insufficient, the additional sum required 
is to be taken from the public treasury. 
The bill also gives validity to local laws 
concerning the distribution of water. 
The Senate has been discussing the new 
Ship Subsidy bill, which differs essential- 
ly from the subsidy bill that was consid- 
ered in the last Congress. The present 
bill increases the payments for carrying 
the mails by about $3,000,000 a year, and 
a general subsidy provision is added. 
The Senate will vote on this bill on the 
17th inst., and it is expected that the bill 
will be passed in both the Senate and the 
House. The House Committee on Ter- 
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Congress 


ritories has reported a bill giving a terri- 


torial form of government to Indian Ter- 
ritory, which is to bear the name of Jef- 
ferson. The Sub-Committee of the Sen- 


ate Committee on Interoceanic Canal, 
which made an inquiry as to the legal 
complications affecting the title to the 
Panama Canal, has reported that these 
complications are stifficient to prevent the 
steps of the Panama Company’s of- 
er. 


Nearly all the ttiembers of this sub- 
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committee, however, were committed to 
the support of the Nicaragua route. The 
full committee will probably report the 
Nicaragua bill by a vote of 7 to 4. The 
cable message sent to the Panama Com- 
pany a few days ago by the Colombian 
Government appears to have been only a 
formal notice that the company could not 
transfer its property without the consent 
of Colombia. Testimony given before 
the Senate Committee shows that the-old 
Maritime Canal Company, which began 
work on the Nicaragua route, will submit 
claims for several million dollars. This 
company holds that its concession from 
Nicaragua is still in force. Its conces- 
sion from Costa Rica has never been can- 
celed. While the company will not ob- 
struct the construction of the canal on 
that route by the Government, a consid- 
erable sum will be required to satisfy its 
claims. le 


An important amendment 
was added last week to 
both of the pending bills 
relating to the government of the Philip- 
pines. It was approved by Secretary 
Root and Governor Taft, and it provides 
that when it shall have been certified to 
the President that the insurrection has 
ceased and peace has been established, 
there shall be held a general election for 
delegates to a popular legislative body, 
which is to be known as the Philippine 
Assembly. Thereupon the Commission’s 
exclusive legislative power is to be with- 
drawn, except with respect to the Moros 
and other non-Christian tribes; and the 
Commission is to act as an upper house 
or Senate. The amendment also pro- 
vides for the election by the people of 
three native Commissioners, who are to 
reside in the United States. Continuing 
his testimony at Washington, Governor 
Taft said last week that not more than 
25,000 soldiers were needed now on the 
islands and that 15,000 would be enough 
a year hence. He read letters from 
prominent employers of labor on the is- 
lands urging that Chinese skilled work- 
men should be admitted. Describing the 
mild slavery in the Moro country, he 
said that if we should try to end it by 
force the slaves themselves would prob- 
ably turn their guns against us. About 
one-fourth of the poptlation of those 
southern islands, or 250,000 persons, ate 
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slaves——The engagement reported to 
have taken place last week a few miles 
from Manila was a matter of no im- 
portance. A band of ladrones driven out 
of Laguna and Cavite met a small num- 
ber of the native constables, who were at 
first compelled to retreat. But the la- 
drones were afterward defeated and dis- 
persed. The correspondence captured 
when General Lucban was caught, in Sa- 
mar, is of much value because it impli- 
cates some prominent Filipinos whose 
connection with the insurgents was un- 
known. Major Waller, of the Marine 
Corps, commander of the expedition that 
suffered great hardship while crossing 
the island of Samar, is to be tried by 
court martial—with Lieutenant Day—for 
having executed three mutinous native 
stevedores in Samar without trial. Major 
Waller has a fine record of gallant serv- 
ice at Santiago and in China. It is said 
that at the time of the punishment of the 
stevedores his mind was affected by his 
very trying experience in the wilderness. 
—The Evangelical Union of the Philip- 
pines, formed in April last, and com- 
posed of all the evangelical bodies repre- 
sented on the islands, the Episcopal Mis- 
sion excepted, recently celebrated the 
close of its first year by a convention at 
Manila. Missionary conferences were held 
in the Methodist chapel, and evening meet- 
ings in one of the theaters, where large 
congregations assembled. The past year 
has been one of much success for all the 
missions on the islands, where there are 
now at work ten organized bodies of 
evangelical Christians—the Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, United Brethren, Christians, Free 
Church of Norway, two Bible Societies 
and the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The number of missionaries is 
fifty-four. The division of territory that 
was agreed upon by the missions in April 
has been faithfully observed, and has 
proved to be a wise and economical meas- 
ure. The original plans for union effort 
and common work with respect to schools 
and newspapers have been modified by 
stress of circumstances and orders from 
headquarters. One result of the year’s 
work has been steady progress in the 
confirmation and support of the princi- 
ple of united effort among the mission- 
aries connected with the Union. 
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e Prince Henry arrived in 
bacthpe ants New York on Friday last, 
at the end of a railway 
journey of more than 4,500 miles. From 
Chattanooga, where he greatly enjoyed 
the view of the battle-field from Lookout 
Mountain, he had moved northward to 
St. Louis, Chicago and Milwaukee. Re- 
turning eastward by way of Niagara 
Falls, he had visited Boston and received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from Har- 
vard University, reserving Albany and 
West Point for the closing hours of the 
trip. In the last days of his visit, the 
Prince increased the length of his brief 
addresses, and spoke with more ease. At 
St. Louis, where he was still speaking 
with some restraint, he said: 

“T want you to know that Germany is ever 

ready to exchange greetings and shake hands 
across the Atlantic whenever you are ready to 
do so. I am also the representative of a na- 
tion which is ever ready to fight, a nation of 
arms, but not a belligerent nation. My sover- 
eign is ever an advocate of peace, and intends 
keeping his peace with the nations. I find 
that the United States is worth having as a 
friend.” 
It was in Chicago that he began to show 
in his addresses the skill of the expert 
after-dinner speaker, together with the 
practical wisdom of a political candidate. 
In Cambridge he introduced a felicitous 
response with the remark that he had 
found there everything he expected ex- 
cept the “Harvard indifference” of 
which he had heard so much, and closed 
it with three cheers for Theodore Roose- 
velt. A notable speech at the banquet in 
Boston was that of ex-Secretary Olney, 
who said that the Prince’s mission was 
most opportune because of its relation to 
international trade contests. Having re- 
ferred to our recent invasion of some for- 
eign markets, he continued as follows: 

“What we have done simply amounts to a 
challenge to all other nationalities, and we are 
now entering upon a contest for industrial 
supremacy, the most intense and arduous the 
world has ever seen. Fortunate will it be if 
this contest does not, like so many others, 
degenerate into ‘ grim-visaged’ war with all 
its unutterable brutalities and horrors! The 
errand here of your Royal Highness, with the 
hearty welcome tendered and the favorable 
impression produced, should do much to pre- 
clude so dire a result. Under its influence the 
two countries are recognizing each other as 
generous and worthy rivals—are joining in a 
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sort of handshake as a courteous but signifi- 
cant preliminary to the combat before them— 
and are thus in a way pledging themselves 
that, whatever the stress of the contest, it 
shall not transgress the rightful rules of the 
game nor overstep the limits which Christian- 
ized and civilized peoples ought to observe 
under whatever provocation. If the pledge 
shall in truth be kept and the corresponding 
consequence follow, the visit to the United 
States of Prince Henry of Prussia will de- 
serve to go on record as one of the most 
memorable episodes in the history of interna- 
tional intercourse.” 


It is obviously impossible for us to set 
forth here any detailed account of the 
many entertainments which the Prince 
has enjoyed. Among those which were 
most elaborate and which especially at- 
tracted attention were the breakfast at 
the house of Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, 
in New York, on Saturday last, the grand 
banquet of the German Society, that 
evening, and the dinner on Sunday at the 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt. When the Prince returned on 
Monday from his short trip to Philadel- 
phia, with the round of sight-seeing 
ended and the program of entertainments 
about to close, he could look back upon a 
two weeks’ visit marred by no unpleasant 
incident; and his hosts, the American 
people, were conscious that he had grown 
in favor with them day by day. 


& 


A report dated March 
toth declares that the 
threatened railway strike 
in Italy has been averted. For several 
months there has been growing agitation 
among the railway men for larger pay, 
better conditions of work and a fixed bu- 
reaucratic position with regular scales 
for pay and promotion. The Italian rail- 
ways, it must be remembered, belong to 
the State, but are worked by private com- 
panies. The Government has a right to 
intervene in important questions, and 
there is a stipulation which provides that 
the control of the lines shall revert to the 
State if. the companies are unable to 
guarantee a continuance of the railway 
service. In January the employees of 
the roads sent their ultimatum to the 
companies, setting forth their grievances 
and their demands. The Government 
rather took the side of the men, and 
urged the companies to make concessions. 
It is even probable that the Government 
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would have come out stronger on this 
side of the dispute, if it had not borne in 
mind the fear that all such concessions 
would be used by the companies in ask- 
ing for better terms from the State in 
1905, when the railway convention must 
be renewed. At the same time the Gov- 
ernment prepared to head off any serious 
strike by placing under martial law all 
railway employees liable to military serv- 
ice. The exact number of men affected 
by this measure is not known, but it was 
probably close to 24,000. It included all 
station-masters, pointsmen, stokers, en- 
gine drivers, guards and anumber of other 
employees who are under forty years of 
age. In addition to their ordinary pay 
these “ militarized ” servants received the 
regular army pay according to their 
ranks. This cost the State some $500,- 
000 a month, but did much to keep the 
men in a pacified condition. On Feb- 
ruary 10th the companies agreed to add 
some $340,000 a year to their pay roll, to 
alter the rules of service and to under- 
take the consideration of a bureaucratic 
plan. But the men were not satisfied, 
and a general strike became more immi- 
nent. The Government acted with celerity 
and force. The 1878 class of military 
reserves were called out to the number of 
55,000. The Minister of War assumed 
control of the telegraph system, and 
everything was put in readiness to con- 
trol the situation. Now the strike is said 
to be averted by an agreement of the 
Government to contribute three annual 
installments of about $6,600,000 out of 
the total of $8,400,000 demanded as a 
provisional concession, the companies 
agreeing to pay the balance. This will 
tide the dispute over until 1905, when the 
railway conventions will be renewed. 


& 


Recent dispatches from Lord 
Kitchener to the War Office at 
London give the details of one 
of the worst reverses suffered by the 
British troops for some time. A convoy 
from Wolmaranstad, commanded by 
Colonel Anderson, was attacked on the 
night of February 25th some ten miles 
from Klerksdorp. The first warning 
was a heavy fire received by the advance 
guard from the scrub. It was so dark 
that only the flashes of the rifles could 
be seen. The convoy closed up and suc- 
ceeded in driving the burghers off. <A 
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second attack, however, was soon made 
on the left flank of the British. The 
Boers fought savagely, and got within a 
hundred yards of the convoy and caused 
a stampede among some of the mules, 
but they were a second time driven off. 
Early in the morning a third, double at- 
tack was made by the Boers, a strong 
force falling on the rear guard and an- 
other force boldly charging the center of 
the convoy so as to stampede the mules 
and throw the escort into confusion. The 
fight lasted for two hours. A detach- 
ment of two hundred mounted infantry 
from Klerksdorp tried to bring relief to 
the British but were held in check by the 
Boers. The British losses in killed, 
wounded and captured reached the total 
of 632. They also lost two guns. The 
strength of the Boers is estimated at 
from 1,200 to 1,700. Commandants De- 
larey, Kemp, Celliers, Lemmer, Wolma- 
rans and Potgieter were all present. An- 
other disaster has been reported by Lord 
Kitchener. On March 7th General Me- 
thuen, moving with 1,200 men, was at- 
tacked by Delarey’s force and badly 
routed. General Methuen himself was 
taken prisoner and several high officers 


were killed. 
& 


This system by which 
the British are attempt- 
ing to get control of the 
Transvaal territory grows apace. One of 
these lines consists ordinarily of a num- 
ber of blockhouses manned by from 
seven to sixteen men, and set at intervals 
varying from 700 yards to 2,000 yards. 
All railway lines are “ blockhoused ” in 
this way, and where possible the block- 
houses are connected with barbed-wire 
fencing, set sometimes with spring guns 
or electric alarms, while a trench is dug 
on one or both sides of the railway. In 
the case of cross-country lines of block- 
houses the smaller intervals are generally 
employed ; but here, of course, the nature 
of the country and other questions must 
be taken into consideration. In construct- 
ing these cross-country lines a column 
of troops starts from the railway, and at 
first the blockhouses go up very rapidly. 
But as the “ blockhouse head” recedes 
from the railway the rate of progress 
decreases. Material has to be laboriously 
brought out by ox-convoy, and the sup- 
ply of neither wagons nor oxen is un- 
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limited. Once installed in their corrur 
gated iron home, the small garrison set 
about strengthening their defenses. Earth 
bags and barbed wire are the customary 
material, while trenches are assiduously 
cut all round. If the fencing between 
their blockhouse and those on either side 
is not complete, the garrison will help to 
construct it, and that finished, a trench 
from blockhouse to blockhouse will be 
begun, each man digging a certain 
length every day. To a regiment that 
has been marching continuously for many 
months blockhouse duty comes as a wel- 
come relief, and the life, tho naturally 
tending to be monotonous after a while, 
is by no means unpopular with the men. 
The modest kitchen garden and the 
whole inclosure within the barbed wire 
are made to be models of neatness. At 
stated intervals in a long line of block- 
houses there will be posts which are re- 
sponsible for the blockhouses in their sec- 
tions. Rations and water are distributed 
from them, and every blockhouse is visit- 
ed during the day by an officer. 


& 


While the war is going 


The Building of : 
° Suené ©" on in the Transvaal and 


Johannesburg 


ly but surely drawing their barb wire 
fences about the enemy, in Johannesburg 
everything is given up tu rebuilding and 
enlarging what is probably destined to be 
the most important city in South Africa. 
Johannesburg is situated on a high and 
breezy plateau, 6,000 feet, in fact, above 
the sea, and is thus the highest town in 
South Africa. The climate is very 
healthful; the fields lying round about 
are very rich, and the orchards and gar- 
dens have already given them a look of 
settled prosperity. The level horizon is 
broken for from forty to sixty miles by 
the so-called reef, which is the source of 
most of the wealth of the city. This 
line of reef alone represents a value to its 
owners of some £180,000,000. It must 
not be supposed, however, that this prop- 
erty is in-the possession of a few men 
alone, for its owners are the hundreds 
of thousands of shareholders living in all 
parts of the world. In six months from 
the present time it is estimated that there 
will be 6,000 stamps at work turning out 
gold at something. like £16,000,000 a 
year; and this great industry must, of 
course, bring with it a number of tribu- 
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tary industries. It is said that the pres- 
ent inhabitants of Johannesburg are all 
young, and that Lord Milner in his for- 
ties is looked up to as an old man. It is 
said, too, that the inhabitants are the bus- 
iest men in the world, every one serving 
on committees of all sorts in addition to 
his private labors. There is much to be 
done to put the town in order. The mak- 
ing and renaming of streets, water sup- 
ply, lighting, sewerage, tramways, sani- 
tary and other regulations are all prac- 
tical questions which demand immediate 
attention. The chief problem, however, 
is the obtaining of steady labor. The na- 
tives of the country are very little in- 
clined to work, and it is a difficult prob- 
lem to know in what way to treat them. 
Slavery or direct coercion is, of course, 
out of the question, and ‘the liberality 
with which they have been treated by the 
Government agents has not tended to 
make them look to steady employment as 
a necessity. The principal source of sup- 
ply for the Johannesburg gold field is at 
present the Portuguese territory of the 
East Coast. An agreement has been 
made with the Portuguese Government 
under which systematic regulation of the 
recruitment is rendered possible. Re- 
cruiting agents in the future will be rec- 
ognized and employed only when licensed 
by the Colonial Government. They will 
be agents of the employers, not of the 
Government, for the principle has been 
laid down that a Government, which has 
to judge between employers and em- 
ployed in the case of any failure to fulfil 
the terms of contract, should take no di- 
rect part in negotiating the contract. But 
abuse on the part of a recruiting agent 
can be guarded against by deprivation of 
license. Arrangements have been made 
under agreement with the Portuguese 
Government for the collection, protec- 
tion, registration, and transport by train 
of the native gangs. All charges con- 
nected with those expenses will be borne 
by the employers, as will also all other in- 
cidental expenses of passes, etc. The na- 
tive will be guaranteed in the absolute 
possession of his wages without deduc- 
tions. 
& 


The Biblical schol- 
arship of Europe is 
now for the first 
time reaping some good results from the 
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friendship that exists between the Sultan 
and the Kaiser. A special irade of the 
former recently published directs that 
the whole Christian literary contents 
which have recently been found in the 
famous Kubbeh-el-Chasme, or Treasury, 
at Constantinople, are to be sent to Ber- 
lin as a gift of the Sultan. This is the 
outcome of an agitation that has been 
carried on by several German savants 
for a number of years. The Kubbeh 
traditionally is a storehouse of the Chris- 
tian literary remains saved from the de- 
struction of the great St. John Basilica, 
in Damascus. Professor von Soden, of 
the University of Berlin, who was in the 
East some three years ago engaged in 
New Testament textual studies, made 
strenuous efforts to gain admittance to 
this storehouse, but was told that it had 
been opened some sixty years ago and 
nothing valuable found in the department 
of Christian literature except a copy of 
the Greek Testament. Through the in- 
fluence of the present Chancellor of the 
German Empire, Von Biilow, permission 
was a year later granted to have these 
literary remains examined, the Sultan 
having given orders to have a complete 
catalogue of the Kubbeh documents pre- 
pared. A young Syrian scholar from 
Berlin, Dr. Violet, whose expenses were 
paid by a Christian lady in that city, was 
at once sent to investigate. Something 
over three months were spent. in this 
work and the results have been partially 
disappointing. No specially old or valu- 
able manuscript of the New Testament 
has been found, no Papias, no Logia 
Jesu, no Hegesippus, none of the Gnostic 
writers. The rather confident hope of 
Von Soden that older copies of the New 
Testament than the Vatican or the Si- 
naitic would be found was not realized. 
But innumerable pieces of papyri and 
of parchment were found, most of this in 
the Arabic languages, with extracts from 
the Koran, bills, receipts and official re- 
ports of the Damascus mosque. But the 
Christian languages, Syriac and Greek, 
were. not lacking, and after much careful 
work in cleaning and photographing 
these documents, which were all in a 
rather dilapidated state, Dr. Violet has 
made a number of finds of special inter- 
est to the student of the early and earliest 
Christian literature. The leading docu- 
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(1) A unique fragment, consisting of Ps. 
78 in Greek and Arabic, the latter writ- 
ten in Greek letters, so that the old pro- 
nunciation of the Arabic can be readily 
determined; (2) Samaritan fragment of 
the Pentateuch; (3) fragments of the 
New Testament in the Greek language, 
dating from the fourth and fifth and pos- 
sibly from the third century; (4) rem- 
nants of unique translation of portions 
of the Old and of the New Testament 
into Palestinian Syriac, probably not un- 
like the dialect spoken by Christ, dating 
from the fourth or fifth century ; this col- 
lection, including large parts of Pauline 
letters, supplementing the old Palestinian 
translations of the Gospels found on Mt. 
Sinai; (5) 117 sheets of old Syriac 
prayers, of special importance for the 
study of the worship of the old Syrian 
Church; (6) a Hebrew fragment of the 
Pentateuch, of uncertain date; (7) 25 
sheets of a Greek Psalter in old uncial 
letters; (8) a large fragment of a Greek 
Church father; (9)- 47 sheets of an un- 
known commentary of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia in the Syriac language; (10) a 
number of fragments in Syriac, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin and Armenian; (11) a por- 
tion of a Latin letter of King Baldwin IV 
of Jerusalem addressed to a merchant; 
(12) an old French fragment giving an 
account of the crusades. After Dr. Vio- 
let’s term had expired these fragments 
were again returned to the Kubbeh, but 
this time not put into an old sack, where 
they had been originally found, but in a 
substantial chest. 


a 


Assurances have been received 
at Washington from both 
Russia and Germany that 
there is no intention of discriminating 
against other nationalities in Man- 
churia and Shan Tung, respectively. But 
so far as information reaches the public 
these assurances are of the vaguest 
and most general sort. The impor- 
tance of the “ open door ” to America in 
Manchuria may be gathered from the re- 
port of our consul at New Chwang, the 
only port of that vast territory. In 1895 
the value of the imports from the United 
States was less than $1,000,090, but rose 
to more than $6,500,000 in 1899. The 
next year the regular exchanges of com- 
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merce were interrupted by the general 
disorder, and imports from this country 
sank very low, with the exception of over 
ten million pounds of flour which the 
Russians were forced to buy. In Igor 
the value of imports again rose, and 
when the gulf and river open this spring 


further increase is expected. In 1901 
the imports were as follows: 

Cotton goods—drills, pieces ................... 546,498 
Teams, Pieces .... 0. .cserecceceersssorescceseees 52,478 
Plammel, PlOCes ......ccccscccccesccccvece «. vee 28,184 
Sheetings, pieces is ° . 980,001 
Kerosene oil, gallons....... .......cseeees ©. ceees 8,172,000 
hs senndaticaced «aepsaeion - 7,896,000 


In this connection it is interesting to 
consider the growth of our trade with 
Japan as shown by a recent monograph 
issued by the Treasury Department at 
Washington. The.whole foreign com- 
merce of Japan amounted, in 1878, to 
less than 60,000,000 yen (the yen being 
about 50 cents), and had risen, in 1900, 
to about 500,000,000 yen. In this in- 
crease of foreign exchange the United 
States has had the largest share. Thus 
in 1881 imports from this country were 
less than 6 per cent. of the total, whereas 
Great Britain had 52 per cent.; in 1900, 
however, the American share had in- 
creased to 22 per cent. of the total, 
whereas Great Britain’s had fallen to 25 
per cent. The United States is Japan’s 
largest customer. In 1900 the total ex- 
ports from Japan amounted to 198,000,- 
000 yen, out of which 52,566,000 yen 
went to this country.. Much the heaviest 
of these exports to America is raw silk, 
with manufactured silks and tea next. 
Floor mats amounted to 3,000,000 yen 
and rice to 1,000,000 yen. In the same 
year the imports from the United States 
almost reached 63,000,000 yen. The fol- 
lowing table shows the articles whose 
value is above 3,000,000 yen: 


Yen. 
Cae BA BINGE bis oi sicvenvedic-céceseeed 58,500,002 
OED hinds cocci ansigcesieegedeneecee ‘netpeaeat 26,606,528 
I cicnc cde tad. acenstannnd . cednneminel 7,048,046 
PN catetceccenéetsaes éubeteunthooutan 14,162,651 
Beans, peas and pulse................scecceeseees 4,817,767 
Oil cake, for fertilizing ..........ccccccccsecceess 5,696,453 
Shirtings, gray on: Guna seneReniene saeebuien eee 
Mousseline de laine, plain and white. ......... 7,864,991 
eee re 5,243,408 
Rails for railW@ys..........-++ cccesccccccesces 4,703,871 
OE occ cemeisane ‘wb ubaiatigttin: aia aa 8,902,559 
PR se cescctcesedonnbeoenteccceossnesce eee cece 8,682,517 
Ne ere ee 8,662,638 
Wa cnkc .<cacscnessecs coteeneeseibbanen - 8,919,698 
Plate and sheet iron. ...,.... sieepienesenbaceee 4,080,543 











The Future of Arbitration 


By Frédéric Passy 


(M. Passy is a member of the French Institute and president of the French society for promoting arbitration 


between the nations. 


For eminent service in arbitration he shares this year with M. Henti Dumant, the venerable 
Swiss founder of the Red Cross Society, the Nobel Prize for Peace and Arbitration. 
still lectures on arbitration and kindred subjects and frequently presides at reform meetings. 


Tho an octogenarian M. Passy 
He was once a 


Deputy for several years and was considered one of the most authoritative speakers in the Chamber on all economic 


questions, 


AM asked to give my opinion, in a 
few pages, on the future of arbitra- 
tion. To do so is not an easy mat- 

ter, especially under the conditions im- 
posed, but I will nevertheless try. 

The first question that naturally oc- 
curs to one’s mind is whether it can be 
said that arbitration has a future. 

Not long ago great hopes were enter- 
tained of it, which have been doomed to 
disappointment. The Hague Confer- 
ence seemed to announce the dawn of a 
new era. It was asserted to mean an al- 
most immediate reduction of the various 
military armaments, with the charges in- 
volved by them, and, at the same time, 
the introduction into international law 
of judicial settlements in national quar- 
rels, such introduction to be accompanied 
by a'fixed code of procedure. Recent ex- 
perience has shown how powerless the 
jurisdiction of the court established by 
the plenipotentiaries is, when appeals 
have been made to it, to prevent conflicts 
from breaking out or to bring them to a 
conclusion. “So far from The Hague 
Conference being a consecration of arbi- 
tration,” say the skeptics, “ it has proved 
to be its condemnation.” 

And yet the skeptics are wrong. If The 
Hague Conference has not yielded all 
that was expected from it, a fact which is 
only too evident, the reason lies partly in 
this—viz., that more was required from it 
than it was able to give. It is not in a 
single day, however solemn the declara- 
tions of purpose, that the habits, ideas 
and sentiments of nations can be changed, 
or of the individuals that compose them. 
Moreover, mistakes were made both in 
the constitution and in the carrying on 
of the Conference. Without any slur on 


the good intentions of the plenipotentia- 
ries, it may be said that some of them had 
not a sufficiently clear idea of the great- 
ness of the work in which they were 





He is also one of France’s greatest free trade leaders.—Eprror. } 


called to participate, or yet an adequate 
faith in the efficacy of their decisions. 
They feared that if they adopted too di- 
rect a course they would be abandond 
by their colleagues. “If you insist,” it 
was objected, “on the Conference being 
open unreservedly to all who may wish 
to attend it, and if you try to frame a 
general law binding on all, with a view to 
arbitration being universally adopted, you 
will most likely bring about the failure of 
the generous scheme your mission is to 
promote; for either there will be no 
Conference at all, or the sittings will be 
rendered practically inoperative by the 
public withdrawal, at a certain stage, of 
some of its members.” 

Well! This might have happened. 
And, no doubt, the scandal would have 
been great. But, at least, light would 
have been thrown on the real motives of 
all ; equivocation would have been impos- 
sible; and thus some good would have 
been obtained. Moreover, all excuses for 
persisting in following old political meth- 
ods must have necessarily been taken 
away or at any rate have lost their 
force, and a step further been made to- 
ward their definite condemnation. 

Alas! it is not the first time that mis- 
takes of a similar kind have turned 
against the intentions of those who com- 
mitted them. 

When, a hundred and twenty-five years 
ago, the young Republic of the United 
States was formed, slavery existed only 
as an exception in one or two parts of 
the Union; and the number of negroes 
in bondage was exceedingly small. In 
abstaining from an immediate abolition 
of the slave system it was thought that a 
slight concession only was made and that 
it would be wiser to avoid offending the 
few whom this system concerned. But 
the bane spread and invaded other col- 
onies, and the private institution, which 
605 
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it would have been so easy to abolish as 
such, finally became a general one and 
prevailed to the extent that the master’s 
right prevailed to seize the fugitive slave 
in a place where servitude did not exist 
and whither the poor wretch had fled be- 
lieving himself to be in safety.. The up- 
shot of all this was that, nearly a century 
later, it needed, in order to destroy the 
bane which a little energy at the begin- 
ning would have been sufficient to do, a 
waste of blood and of gold. And to-day, 
still, after the terrible crisis of the seces- 
sion, the negro question continues to be 
one of the difficulties of the great Ameri- 
can nation. 

There was the same lack of firmness 
.at The Hague. It was thought that to 
adjourn difficulties was to avoid them; 
and, lest the co-operation of one or an- 
other of the principal parties interested 
should be lost, half-measures were ac- 
cepted. Then, almost immediately after, 
but when it was already too late, it -was 
perceived that by the very terms of the 
convention agreed on the work of the 
Conference would have no practical re- 
sult. 

Such being the case, one may be per- 
mitted to think that, in this matter as in 
many others, the prudence of diplomatists 
has not been very clearsighted, and that 
an exceptional occasion has been missed 
of making a definite and decisive advance 
in the path leading to international con- 
cord. 

It cannot, however, be denied. that a 
great effort was made, and that some- 
thing still remains. A good example has 
been set, and set in a high quarter. A 
cry of alarm has been uttered, and not 
only its sound, but its importance, has 
been recognized. A solemn engagement 
has been entered into, and the world has 
taken note of it. A great hope has swept 
over the globe. 


“ Despite ourselves, toward the skies 
We are constrained to raise our eyes.” 


says Alfred de Musset in lines that have 
become celebrated. 

In spite of yourselves, politicians of the 
old school, adorers of force and disbe- 
lievers in equity, yes, in spite of your- 
selves, you are constrained to raise your 
eyes toward peace; that is, toward the 
meatis which are capable of procuring 
and preserving it; toward arbitration, to- 
watd mediation, toward justice, liberty, 
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mutual respect, and joint action in work 
and the exchange of its products. For 
the peoples of the earth havelearned from 
you, from your words if not from your 
actions so far, after learning it to their 
cost from the divisions into which you 
have involved them, by what considera- 
tions of interest, as also of morality, they 
ought to detest war ; they have learned, too, 
how easy it will be, whenever you shall 
seriously try, either to prevent war’s out- 
break or else to appease its strife. 

For example, in a war which is being 
carried on in a far part of the world, and 
in which it would seem that Europe and 
America are in no wise concerned, notice 
to what an extent public opinion has been 
moved. The reason is, notwithstanding 
all that shortsighted statesmen and 
wrong headed patriots say to prove that 
recourse to arbitration and mediation is 
inadmissible, the reason is that everybody 
feels, knows and sees that nothing would 
have been easier and more honorable than 
to prevent, by an arrangement advantage- 
ous to both sides, this disastrous war. 

Moreover, at the present time, with 
the improved means of information and 
communication that have in a manner an- 
nihilated space and time, all that, takes 
place in any part of the globe is perceived 
at our doors, beneath our windows, and 
we see with our eyes, we hear with our 
ears, the tumult and horror of the battle- 
field; we are present with those that are 
dying, we feel the heat of conflagrations, 
we breathe the odor of charnel houses. 
This being so, we are seized with dis- 
gust, and we are no longer content, as of 
old,the few that were wise, to curse, from 
the midst of our apparent security. the 
tempest that rages afar off; we spurn it 
as a shame in which we share and the ap- 
proach of which we dread. 

The world is sick of war, and shows it ; 
for, while in South Africa we have 
pointed out to us, as a proof of theeternal 
impotency of our efforts, the war-fiend 
raging in all his fury, elsewhere, in 
Southern and Central America, we see 
him chained and muzzled. The Argentine 
and Chilian Republics, which were on the 
verge of hostilities, have had the good 
sense to pause and to intrust the settle- 
ment of their dispute to the decision of a 
foreign sovereign. In addition to this, 
the Pan-American Congress of Mexico 
has adopted for the new hemisphere the 
resolutions voted at The Hague; and the 



















code of international law is able to 
count another victory. 

What is the meaning of all this, if not 
that, in spite of its occasional recrudes- 
cences, nay, even by reason of these re- 
crudescences, war is losing its prestige, 
and is being relegated to limbo? 

This latter result is not altogether at- 
tained, and perhaps never will be; but, at 
any rate, the action of war is even now 
considerably restricted. When the tide 
has reached its highest point, and is be- 
ginning to recede, it sometimes happens 
that from the retiring mass of waters a 
stray wave will fling its foam far enough 
up the beach for a momentary impres- 
sion to be created that the tide is coming 
in again. But this stray wave is soon 
seen to be only a last effort against the 
irresistible force which is drawing back 
the sea from the land. 

This is what war is doing just now. 
After flooding, during the past century, 
with its tide of blood the shores that 
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work and peace had toiled to fertilize, it 
is gradually retiring from them, regret- 
fully, no doubt, but still it is retiring. 
And, in vain, as it withdraws, it hurls on 
our shores, protestingly and defiantly, 
some of its most raging billows; it is 
none the less compelled to recede and 
spends itself uselessly to regain the 
ground it has lost. The future, if only 
we can learn to will, shall belong to 
neither war, nor division, nor hatred. It 
shall belong to peace, to work, and—to 
arbitration. Instead of devastating the 
earth while quarreling for it, peoples 
shali learn, as indeed they are beginning 
now, to render it fruitful for each other. 
Commerce, the great conqueror, which 
costs neither tears nor blood, shall 
achieve for each, by opening to him the 
riches scattered in earth’s varied regions, 
the pacific and beneficent conquest of the 
whole globe. Blessed are the peacemak- 
ers, for they shall inherit the earth. 
Pacifici hereditabunt terram. 
Paris, FRANCE. 


A Bit of Guam Life 


By Mary Augusta Channell 


[Miss Channel! went to Guam a year ago as one of the pioneer missionaries of the American Board. She has 
just returned to this country and the following article is the result of her experiences. —-Epiror.] 


NLY a tiny dot on the map denotes. 


the location of the island of Guam 

in the Pacific Ocean, 1,400 miles 
east of Manila in the Philippines. The 
name “ Ladrones ” was given by Magel- 
lan in the sixteenth century to the group 
of which Guam is the southernmost is- 
land. In recent years, however, the name 
has fallen into disuse, being substituted 
by that of the Marianas. The islands 
are a range of submarine mountains of 
volcanic origin extending north and 
south 600 miles, and at present there are 
a few not yet extinct volcanoes in the 
northern islands. The mountains vary 
in hight from 1,300 to 1,600 feet, and are 
for the most part bare of vegetation. 
Nearly all the population is concentrated 
in Guam; Rota, forty miles distant, con- 
taining nearly two hundred souls, and 
Saypan about five hundred, while Guam 
numbers ten thousand. When discov- 
ered by Magellan there were 50,000 peo- 


ple in the islands. 
11,000. ; 

The view of Guam from the harbor of 
San Luis D’Apra is delightful; the bare, 
brown, rugged mountains towering in 
the air, while at their base clusters of 
thatched roofs are visible through the 
cocoanut trees, and all encircled by the 
coral reef, over which break the tireless 
waves of the sea in their changing shades 
of blue and green. 

The population centers about the 
southern part of the island, the villages 
being situated close to the shore and 
within easy access of one another. From 
Agafia, the capital, to Piti, the seaport 
town, a distance of five miles, there is a 
good carriage road, over which one 
drives with the ever varying beauties of 
the ocean on the one side and the moun- 
tains equally attractive on the other. 
Other towns are reached by bullock paths 
through the jungle; wild, with luxuriant, 


To-day there are 
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tropical foliage, immense palms and 
ferns, and unfamiliar shrubs bearing red, 
yellow or white flowers ; vines hiding the 
pathway; and numberless parasites, all 
of which would delight the heart of a 
botanist. All through the jungle deer 
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or neck handketchief, and a trailing skirt, 
for the women. . 

There is a certain class distinction 
among them as among other nationali- 
ties; the better class, or “ 400,” as they 
are called, are well-to-do people of Span- 








Agana, the largest town in Guam 


abound, but there are no snakes or other 
wild animals to. disturb its tranquillity. 
Butterflies of .all .colors hover every- 
where, and_ bright-eyed, bright-colored 
lizards.move quickly across the path. 
The natives*of Guam are a friendly, 


ish extraction and comparatively intelli- 
gent; they live in houses built of coral 
storie, having the necessities and a few 
of the, luxuries of life. A prosperous 
merchant of Agajia is educating his son 
in, Manila, and his home is very inviting ; 











One of the main streets in Agana.—The buildings are now used for officers’ quarters 


social people, eager to please and very 
hospitable. Physically, they resemble the 
Hawaiians, having light brown skin, 
straight black hair and pretty features. 
They dress like the Filipinos; shirt and 
trousers for the men, and a white waist 
with flowing sleeves, a large “ panuelo,” 


one steps leading from the hot, dusty 
street into a large, cool hall, paved with 
colored tiles, in which stand a long, cane- 
seated sofa and several chairs. At the 
end and to the right of the hall, broad 
stairs lead to the rooms above which 
are spacious and airy. Lace curtains be- 
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fore the windows, easy: chairs, a piano, 
many ornaments and pictures and the 
highly-polished floor. betoken his com- 
fortable circumstances. 

The poorer class, native Chamorros 
and half-breeds, live in wooden houses or 
“shacks” built on poles three or four feet 
above the ground, the intervening space 
being utilized by the many pigs, dogs, 
hens and chickens owned by the family. 
‘These “low castes” are ignorant and 
shiftless and looked down upon by their 
more. fortunate neighbors of the “ 400.” 

One day is much like another in Guam. 
There’ are duties to be ‘perfornied, even 
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stones. Hard usage for the clothes, but 
they emerge from the process clean-and 
white. 

Dilatoriness manifests itself at- all 
times in every duty ; noticeably in regard 
to meals, theré being no system what- 
ever among the lower classes, who eat 
when hungry. The main articles of food 
are rice, fish, corn, meat and fruit, such 
as oranges, pineapples, lemons, limes 
watermelons, bananas, etc. 

For such a'small, out of the way. place, 
the social custonis are very rigid. Women 





- aré placed in the-background. - When a 


girl reaches the age of thirteen-or four- 


Qld Spanish Mill at Agana 


tho the proverb reads, for them: “Do not 
do to-day what can be put off till to-mor- 
row.” In Agafia, a river runs through 
the town, which serves as a public laun- 
dry and lavatory. Tall cocoanut trees on 
either bank spring from masses of lux- 
uriant shrubs and lilies; the quiet water 
reflecting the green foliaged banks -is a 
pretty picture, the beauty of which is 
hightened by the native women in all 
varieties of dress. Those who wash 
stand waist deep in the water, before 
them long wooden troughs hollowed out 
of tree trunks; holding the clothes, which 
are rubbed with corncobs ; some who are 
not fortunate enough to possess the cobs 
and=trough slap the garments on large 


teen she cannot go-.out on the street. alone, 
but must be accompanied by some male 
member of the family, if only a child five 
years. of age; he walking. three°or four 
feet. behind her,.a valiant protector: 
Young péople are taught to be very 
respectful to their elders.. A pretty sight 
is the meeting between a young person 
and one many years his senior ; the hand 


‘Of the latter being raised gently to the 


lips of the former. This reverence for 
old age is universal, irrespective of fam- 
ily.ties. But family love is very marked ; 
quarrels rarely occur and still more ramey 
are blows resorted to. 

The natives are a cowardly pedple, 
with an inherited superstitious belief in 
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the “ Viajo” (pronounced behu) and 
the “ Bruja.” The Viajo, so they say, is 
a large, headless thing clad always in 
white, frequenting the jungle roads and 
mountains, and is a cause of great fear to 
the timid ones. The Bruja is never seen, 
but commits awful atrocities on people 
and property. The following story il- 
lustrates its work: One evening a man 
was eating his supper, when he heard the 
peculiar click, click which indicated the 
presence of the Bruja. In a sudden fit 
of bravery he invited the unseen to par- 
take of food, adding that he was not 
afraid; when, without a moment’s warn- 
ing, the candle was extinguished, dishes 
broken and the man himself attacked un- 
til his face was covered with blood and 
his hair lay in tufts about the room. This 
was the work of the witch, itself fright- 
ened away at last by the terrified man’s 
prayer to the saints, “Jesus, Maria, 
José,” from whom protection was asked. 
Suffice it to say that that man never again 
invited the Bruja to lunch. 

The Guamites are a musical people. 
The well to do own pianos, and are fair 
musicians ; others have organs,and many, 
many more possess accordions. They 
enjoy singing and are fond of American 
popular songs, such as “ After the Ball,” 
etc. Their own songs are rather weird 
and mournful, tho always harmonious. 
At night, the voices rise in sharp, nasal 
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tones singing the “ novena,” a term ap- 
plied to nine days of special worship to 
some particular saint. Novenas are ever 
in evidence; for no sdoner do they finish 
with one than it is time for another to 
begin; consequently “ neighborhood 
sings ” are frequent. 

The accordions are pleasing to the na- 
tives at their dances and fandangos or 
weddings. These latter always occur 
Thursday mornings at four o’clock. The 
names are cried in the church three times 
before the wedding ; Wednesday evening 
there is a social gathering of the fami- 
lies and friends of the bride and groom, 
with dancing and refreshments; guests 
accompany the happy pair to the 
church, where the priest unites them. 
Often there are three or four weddings 
on the same morning, and happiness 
reigns supreme. 

In the building where these ceremonies 
take place is the parish coffin, a reminder 
of death in life. The natives bury their 
dead wrapped simply in a shroud—white 
for children, black for adults—using a 
coffin only to convey the body from the 
house to the grave; these coffins are kept 
in the church, and the price for one, in- 
cluding the funeral services, ranges from 
five to fifty dollars. Men only attend the 
funeral and their hands bear the body to 
its last resting place. The cemetery is 
picturesquely situated near Agafia at the 
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The Catholic Church, Agana, Guam 
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base of a hill and surrounded by cocoa- 
nut trees. It is small and neglected; a 
few crosses raising their bare, black arms 
into the air silhouetted against the white 
stone building in the rear, the “ bone 
house.” The bodies are buried. one on 
top of another, and all about lie pieces of 
human bones, a most gruesome sight. 
The natives are very religious, in so 
far as form is concerned; all hdly days 
are holidays, and these number some fifty 
in one year besides Sundays. Pre- 
vious to American occupation they were 
Catholics through custom and tradition, 
never having known any other faith. 
When asked as to the reason for some of 
their religious festivals, they answer: 
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unfurnished save for a coffin and an altar 
with a single image and candle. 

Perhaps the greatest fiesta of the year 
is the Pascua, the same as our Easter, 
when Agafia becomes the center for all 
Guam’s inhabitants. For a week pre- 
vious people pour into the city from vil- 
lages and ranches; houses are decorated, 
new clothes made, and everybody and 
everything assume a festive air. Holy 
Thursday hundreds of people visit the 
church, but the principal service is held 
in the evening, beginning at seven o’clock 
and continuing without break to the fol- 
lowing afternoon. The altar is elabo- 
rately decorated ; tall, massive silver can- 
dlesticks hold burning candles, and small 
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Rear View of Government House, Agana 


“Me no sabe, all Spanish costumbre,” 
and the Protestants who are now coming 
into the island represent to them a reli- 
gion which is simply an American cus- 
tom. 

The Catholic church of Agajia is an 
ancient building erected by the Spanish 
priests in 1779. On either side of the 
entrance large shells fastened to wooden 
standards hold the holy water for the 
use of the worshipers. The large, 
roomy interior is meagerly furnished 
with a few benches ranged along the 
walls for the “400.” The altar at the 
further end of the building holds several 
gaudy images and burning candles. On 
the walls hang highly-colored, old pic- 
tures of the “ Way of the Cross,” and 
midway of the room on the right are sev- 
eral confessionals, standing between the 
main room and a smaller one, the latter 
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images are nearly hidden amid flowers 
and palms until the whole is one mass of 
light and flowers. Kneeling, one on 
either side of the altar, are two boys 
gowned in black and white. Near by are 
large images of Christ, Mary Magdalene, 
Peter and several other saints, each on 
a separate platform or float, surrounded 
by flowers and lighted candles. The 
large room is full of kneeling people, the 
women conspicuous in their white veils. 
Over all falls a hush, and then the organ 
peals forth a triumphant strain, and the 
people, as with one voice, unite in sing- 
ing a hymn. The song service continues 
for an hour or so and ceases. Many of 
the worshipers remain kneeling, telling 
their beads, others pass one by one into 
the small room adjoining, where is a life 
size image of the Christ on the cross, the 
arms and limbs of which every person 
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kisses. The mothers hold up their little 
ones that they, too, may have a share in 
the service ; not a sound is heard save the 
shuffling of many feet and the click, click 
of money dropping into the poor box. 
All through the night people come and 
go, teverent in attitude. Good Friday 
dawns clear and cloudless ; people clothed 
in new, clean garments fill the streets on 
their way to and from the church; no 
work is done, no singifig nor visiting 
allowed, and a deep solemnity pervades 
the atmosphere. The church is draped 
as for mourning: a great black curtain on 
which is painted a single white cross be- 
ing drawn before the altar, concealing 
the latter from view, and strips of black 
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six hundred people, passes through the 
city streets, and after a circuitous route 
returns to the starting place, where the 
images are carried into the church and 
deposited. A large concourse of people 
surround as well as fill the building, and 
from their lips bursts forth a song of 
praise. The white-veiled women, the 
burning candles, the praying Padre, the 
reverent worshipers are crowned with 
the last rays of the setting sun as it sinks 
to rest behind Tutuan Hill, and the great 
yearly fiesta has come to an end. 

The festival next of importance is the 
“ Earthquake,” so named by the Ameri- 
cans because of the reason given for its 
celebration—i. e., for protection in earth- 





Side View of Building now used for Marine Brigade, Agana, Guam 


cloth are draped about the pictures and 
images. 

At five o’clock people gather to partici- 
pate in a public demonstration. A pro- 
cession is formed, at the head of which 
is borne a large, black, wooden cross, 
draped with white; this being followed 
by a float containing an image of St. 
Peter holding the keys; after this is car- 
ried an image of Christ bound to a stake 
and another of Christ bearing his cross; 
several floats of other saints come next, 
after which is a large glass casket borne 
by four men clad in blue gowns and white 
caps. Close behind the casket walks the 
Padre, robed in black and chanting in a 
loud voice; another image is carried be- 
hind him, and then follows an innumer- 
able company of women, each bearing a 
lighted candle. Thus praying and chant- 
ing, the long procession, numbering over 


quakes. It seems that about fifty years 
ago a terrible earthquake caused much 
destruction in the island, and since that 
time a special day each year has been set 
aside to invoke the blessing of a certain 
saint. The service includes a procession 
through the city. When the Americans 
took possession of Guam Governor 
Leary forbade any public demonstrations 
of the prevailing religion (Catholic), 
and this procession was omitted in 1900. 
As a result, as every one thought, they 
suffered the awful typhoon of November, 
1900, and later several earthquakes, so 
Padre Paluma petitioned the present goy- 
ernor for permission to hold the fiesta of 
former years, and this request was 
granted. 

One quickly discerns from the present 
attitude of the natives, as well as f 
what they say, that the Spanish rule Ba 
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very oppressive. 
meet a chamorro on the road who did not 
move quickly out of his way, he hesitated 
not a moment before lashing the offender 
with a whip, the officers generally carry- 
ing such to enforce their wishes, and 
many a native bears on his body the 


Did a Spanish officer 


marks of his former rulers. Did an offi- 
cer call upon a family, any omission of 
deference toward him was severely pun- 
ished. 

Public school buildings in every town 
still testify to the educational advantages 
which the Spanish provided. So far as 
can be learned, however, the only thing 
taught was the ‘cathechism, with here and 
there a smattering of the three “ R’s.” 
Did a pupil fail ever so slightly in the 
lesson alloted him, he was whipped ; their 
methods of punishment bring to mind 
what one reads of customs of bygone 
centuries. The following is an experi- 
ence of a native girl, who told me of 
what she had suffered: One day she 
failed in a recitation and was forced to 
stand for two hours on one foot, her arms 
outstretched and heavy tiles lai@ on her 
palms; if the raised foot touched the 
floor it was struck by a stick wielded by 
a boy stationed near her for that purpose. 
As a consequence she was laid up at 
home for a year, unable to walk. Her 
brother was punished with a whip of 
thick cords until the flesh was cut in 
shreds. She breathed a sigh of relief 
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when speaking of the American method 
of teaching. 

There have never been sanitary regu- 
lations whatever in Agafia, and in conse- 
quence that city is a hotbed of disease. 
The natives, when ill, exclude every 
breath of fresh air and drink herb con- 
coctions. For severe pain they anoint the 
body with cocoanut oil, and then use. 
“lume-lume,” a sort of massage treat- 
ment. They would not dream of putting 
any water on the body during illness, no 
matter if a person were sick a month. At 
other times they are a cleanly people and 
fond of bathing. The population was 
steadily diminishing until the coming of 
the Americans. 

But when the “Charleston” entered 
the harbor of San Luis D’Apra in 1898 
and “fired the shot heard round! 
the world” a new era dawned upon) 
the inhabitants of the hitherto in- 
significant island of Guam. No more 
cruelty and oppression; no more se- 
vere punishment for unimportant of- 
fenses. An observing resident cannot 
but notice the different attitude of the 
natives; respect is not wanting, but a 
certain air of abject servility is passing 
away. The Governor is beloved by all 
and well he may be; for a better repfre- 
sentative of our country and its navy 
than Seaton Schroeder, Commander 
U. S. N., will be hard to find. : 

The people are hungry for knowledge> 
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‘grasping every opportunity to learn. In 
the fall of 1899, Luis Custino, a native 
of Guam, with his wife and daughter 
Rosie, came to Agafia from Honolulu. 
Miss Rosie immediately opened a school 
for English, and the work she has done 
and the results she has accomplished have 
been wonderful. Her painstaking labors 
will never be forgotten. The Govern- 
ment, however, is now planning to have 
American teachers, normal graduates, 
come to the island and open public 
schools. These men will be warmly wel- 
comed to a wide field of work both in- 
teresting and laborious. 

When Ex-Governor Leary came to 
Guam in 1899 he took away from the 
people all their religious fiestas and de- 
ported all the priests save one, Padre 
Paluma, a native of the island, educated 
in Manila; an old man, kindly and chari- 
table, much beloved by all Americans as 
well as Chamorros. When Governor 
Schroeder arrived he restored the Easter 
and “ earthquake ”’ fiestas. 

Missionaries of the American Board 
began work in the fall of 1900, estab- 
lishing Protestant services in a native 
house. During Spanish rule, no Bibles 
were allowed to be used by any one; one 
man secured one somehow, but ‘hid it in 
the bottom of a box of clothing. Now 
Bibles and Testaments are sold openly 
to those who wish to buy, and they are 
many. 

But the greatest appreciable advance 
is in the treatment of disease. The death 
rate now has decreased, the birth rate has 
increased. A surgeon of the Navy on 
duty in Agafia says that when he first 
came to Guam in 1900 there were five to 
seven deaths a day, whereas now there 
averages one a week. 

In Agafia there is now in process of 
erection a hospital “by the people for 
the people,” the money for which was 
raised by popular subscription. The 
Government furnishes medicines and 
surgeons. Native nurses are to be under 
the supervision of the surgeons and, af- 
ter training, will be sent to take charge 
of branch hospitals established in all the 
large towns. No midwife is allowed to 
practice without a certificate from the 
senior surgeon at the Agafia hospital, 
and this is only given after a course of 
lectures and practical demonstrations at 
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Native Woman 


the hospital. Any woman found violat- 
ing this law is liable to a fine. 

Another advance is the establishing of 
a market where all meats and fish will be 
inspected hefore being sold. The market 
is situated near the ice plant in Agafia 
and is under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernment. It must be ready for inspec- 


‘tion every morning at nine o’clock. This 


innovation will do away with the street 
veriders and tainted and bad meats and 
fish. 

Ex-Governor Leary forbade the sale of 
liquors in Guam, and that-law is still en- 
forced, Governor Schroeder being deter- 
minedly set against the sale of intoxi- 
cants. A very high duty has been placed 
on them, and if brought in they can only 
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be sold by the Governor’s permission. 

Since the Americans’ arrival, the con- 
dition of the roads and bridges, from 
the Caroline Village above Agafia to Piti, 
a distance of six miles, has been greatly 
improved, and there is now under con- 
templation a plan for the securing of 
good, pure water from the hills for the 
use of Agafia citizens. 
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The greatest blot on this fair island is 
the sexual immorality of its inhabitants. 
They lack in moral perception, and their 
ideals, if they possess any, are extremely 
low ; but they have so much in their favor 
that there is a bright outlook for the 
future of this one of Uncle Sam’s new 
possessions. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


White House Song 


Air—“‘ John P. Robinson” 


By J. T. Trowbridge 


HE shoddy-backed chivalry made a wry face: 
“The White House is asking a darky to dine! 
Any gentleman, after this shocking disgrace, 
When he is invited will sho'ly decline!” 
But Booker T. 
Washington, he 
Sat down to his soup as polite as could be. 


A prince came to town, and we made a grand spread, 
In the very same mansion where Booker had dined. 
“A black man has been there before you!” they said. 
But the Emperor’s brother remarked, “ Never mind! 
Your Booker T. 
Washington, he 
Is a mighty brave fellow, his friends all agree.” 


The guests were invited; who wouldn’t forget, 
In the hope of such honor, that horrid disgrace? 
But one, at a very wrong moment, had set 
The seal of his fist in a sad brother’s face. 
“Tell Senator T.,” 
Says Teddy, “from me, 
There'll be o room for him with Prince Henry at tea.” 


“No room, sir? and all the Ambassadors there! 
With even a German schoolmaster, they say! 

They could put in a leaf and fetch some sort of chair, 
And let me squeeze in between Pauncefote and Hay!” 


Senator T. 


Swore a word, and says he, 
“The chair Booker sat in might answer for me!” 


ARLINGTON, Mass, 














Review of the Work of the Second International 


American Conference 
By John Cassel Williams 


SECRETARY OF THE DELEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES TO THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


HEN the Second International 
Conference of the American 
Republics was called to order in 

the City of Mexico on October 22d, 1901, 
by its honorary President, Sefior Maris- 
cal, the Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, it was believed in many quarters 
that its sessions would be barren of prac- 
tical results. It was prophesied that the 
violent animosities existing between some 
of the nations represented would make 
concert of action impossible, and it was 
freely prophesied, even by some of the 
delegates, that the Conference would go 
to pieces without being able to accom- 
plish anything. 

The prophets of evil were disappointed. 
The Conference did not break up. It 
carried out the entire program mapped 
out in its earlier sessions by the assign- 
ment of work to its committees, and it ad- 
journed on January 3Ist, 1902, with de- 
cidedly better feeling among the nations 
represented than when it met. In the 
more than three months taken up by its 
sessions it did much for the mutual bene- 
fit of the American Republics and for the 
drawing together of their Governments 
and peoples in closer political, commer- 
cial and social relations. 

The most difficult problem with which 
the Conference had to deal was that of in- 
ternational arbitration. It was this prob- 
lem that threatened at times to disrupt 
the gathering. One group of nations 
insisted that a treaty should be drawn up 
making it obligatory upon all of the sig- 
natory Governments to submit to arbi- 
tration all questions not affecting the na- 
tional honor or the independence of the 
nations involved. Some of the nations 
composing this group went so far as to 
intimate that if this was not done their 
delegations would be withdrawn from the 
Conference. Another group of nations 


insisted that obligatory arbitration should 
not be brought before the Conference in 
any form, and threatened withdrawal if 
it should be, 





As must inevitably be the case when 
such radical differences of opinion are en- 
countered in negotiations between sov- 
ereign nations, the only way out of the 
difficulty was by the adoption of a con- 
promise. The utmost that the opponents 
of obligatory arbitration were willing to 
accept was the principle of voluntary ar- 
bitration adopted by the International 
Peace Conference at The Hague in 1899, 
and the advocates of obligatory arbitra- 
tion were finally induced to agree to this 
with the understanding that they should 
draw up and sign among themselves a 
treaty of obligatory arbitration, to be re- 
ported to the Conference and communi- 
cated to their Governments through the 
Mexican Foreign Office. 

By carrying out this agreement the 
Conference was able to sign unanimously 
a protocol by which the United States 
and Mexico, the only American nations 
now parties to The Hague Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of Interna- 
tional Disputes, are requested to bee 
tiate with the signatory Powers to that 
convention for the adhesion to it of all 
the other American Republics. At the 
same time the Republics of Argentine, 
Bolivia, San Domingo, Guatemala, Mex- 
ico, Salvador, Paraguay, Peru and Uru- 
guay signed among themselves a treaty 
by which each Government obligates it- 
self to submit to arbitration all contro- 
versies with the other signatory Republics 
which do not affect the independence or 
the national honor of the nations in- 
volved. ': 

The net results are that nine nations 
participating in the Conference have 
agreed to obligatory arbitration among 
themselves, and that the doors of the per- 
manent court of arbitration established 
by the convention of The Hague have 
been ed to all the Republics of Amer- 
ica. The hopes of the advocates of peace 
and of arbitration as the only means of 
settling international controversies have 
not been fully realized, but if, as a result 
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of the action taken, a single conflict be- 
tween American nations is averted, the 
work of the Second International Confer- 
ence of American States will not have 
been in vain. : 

Much practical good is expected to re- 
sult from the resolutions and recommen- 
dations adopted by the Conference on 
the subjects of trade relations and inter- 
national commercial intercourse. First 
in order of importance are the resolu- 
tions providing for the assembly in New 
York within a year of a Customs Con- 
gress of technical experts named by the 
respective Governments to consider prac- 
tical questions connected with customs 
administrative matters. This Congress 
is not to consider in any way the rates of 
customs duty imposed by the several Gov- 
ernments, but it is to devise means of 
facilitating commerce between the Re- 
publics by simplifying custom house 
methods and port regulations, and by re- 
moving all unnecessary burdens and re- 
strictions now imposed upon commerce 
by the regulations of some of the Ameri- 
can Governments. This Congress is also 
to provide means for the establishment 
of a common nomenclature of the prod- 
ucts and merchandise of the American 
Republics, which is to be published in 
English, Spanish, French and Portu- 
guese. 

Of equal importance with the provision 
for the Customs Congress are the reso- 
lutions adopted with reference to quaran- 
tine and international sanitary policing. 
The Government of the United States has 
demonstrated at Havana and other Cuban 
cities what can be done by sanitation, 
and with this example in view the Con- 
ference adopted measures intended to 
initiate a policy that will lead to the per- 
fect sanitation of all of the American 
cities and the consequent relief of inter- 
national travel and commerce from the 
vexatious and expensive burdens and de- 
lays of the present quarantine system 
which is made necessary by the lack of 
systematic sanitation. In addition to 
prescribing regulations for international 
co-operation in sanitary and quarantine 
matters the resolutions provide for the 
meeting, at regular intervals, of a gen- 
eral sanitary convention composed of rep- 
resentatives of the health organizations 
of the several Republics to be appbinted 
by their respective Governments, which 
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convention shall designate a permanent 
executive board of not less than five 
members, to be known as the “ Interna- 
tional Sanitary Bureau,” with headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C.. This bureau 
is to carry on the international work con- 
stantly and systematically with the co- 
operation of the several Governments. 

By the adoption of strong resolutions 
the Conference indorsed the plan for the 
construction of*an intercontinental rail- 
way line by filling up the gaps which at 
present exist between the railway sys- 
tems of the Republics. That this project 
should not fail through neglect the Con- 
ference provided for the initiation of the 
work by the Government of the United 
States, in co-operation with the diplo- 
matic representatives of the other Repub- 
lics in Washington, and for the appoint- 
ment of a standing committee of five.to 
do everything possible toward carrying 
the work to completion. The character 
of the committee appointed by President 
Raigosa is an assurance that progress 
will be made. It consists of Henry G. 
Davis, of West Virginia, chairman; An- 
drew Carnegie, of New York; Manuel de 
Azpiroz, Mexican Ambassador to the 
United States ; Manuel Alvarez Calderén, 
Peruvian Minister to the United States; 
and Antonio Lazo Arriaga, Guatemalan 
Minister to the United States. These 
gentlemen have already entered heartily 
upon their work, and by the time the next 
International American Conference is 
held its delegates may be able to go from 
their respective countries to the place of 
meeting by rail. 

Full recognition was given by the Con- 
ference to the importance of the Bureay 
of American Republics, organized in pur- 
suance of the action of the first Confer- 
ence held in Washington in 1889-90. The 
organization of the bureau was broad- 
ened, its powers were increased and its 
scope was widened, and new duties were 
imposed upon it, so as to make it more 
than ever useful in the collection and dis- 
semination of commercial information 
and in maintaining close relations be- 
tween the countries represented in its ad- 
ministration. Provisions were also 
adopted for increasing the value of the 
library of the bureau, and for its desig- 
nation as the “ Columbus Library,” in 
commemoration of the First and Second 
International American Conferences. 
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In order to facilitate direct commercial 
transactions between the American Re- 
publics and to obviate the necessity for 
the intervention of European banking 
houses the Conference recommended the 
establishment of an international Ameri- 
can bank, with branches in all of the Re- 
publics, and to be aided by each in con- 
formity with its local legislation. 

By a unanimous vote and by acclama- 
tion the Conference adopted a resolution 
indorsing the construction of an inter- 
oceanic canal by the Government of the 
United States. This resolution was pre- 
sented with the signatures of all the dele- 
gates, except those of the United States. 

In order that the remains of the ancient 
civilizations of America may be pre- 
served and systematically and scientific- 
ally studied, the creation of an Interna- 
tional Archeological Commission was 
provided for. 

Resolutions were also adopted provid- 
ing for a conference to consider the con- 
dition of the coffee industry; recom- 
mending to the several Governments that 
they keep up their exhibits in the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museums ; indorsing 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition to be 
held in St. Louis in 1903, and the Olym- 
pian Games to be held in Chicago in 1904, 
and complimenting the management of 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. 

All of the delegations, except those of 
the United States, Nicaragua and Para- 
guay, held plenary powers from their 
Governments, and, in addition to the ar- 
bitration treaty signed by nine Republics, 
eight other treaties and conventions were 
signed—the delegates of the three nations 
above mentioned signing ad referendum. 

First in importance among these treat- 
ies, and referred to by Sefior Mariscal in 
his closing address as the principal 
triumph of the Conference in the matter 
of arbitration, is the treaty by which the 
American Republics obligate themselves 
for a period of five years to refer to ar- 
bitration, under The Hague Convention, 
all claims of citizens of one country 
against the Government of another for 
pecuniary loss or damage, in which the 
amount claimed is sufficient to justify the 
expenses of arbitration. When it is con- 
sidered that such claims are at the bottom 
of many of the controversies between 
American Governments the importance 
of this treaty will be realized, 
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A general extradition treaty was 
signed, drawn along the lines of the later 
extradition treaties entered into between 
the United States and other Powers, and 
recognizing anarchy as an extraditable 
offense when it shall have been defined 
by the legislation of the signatory Gov- 
ernments. 

Other treaties and conventions provide 
for the international recognition of au- 
thority granted by the respective Govern- 
ments for the practice of the learned pro- 
fessions, with special provisions adapted 
to the system of the United States, where 
such matters are regulated by the State 
Governments; for a commission of 
American and European jurists to pre- 
pare a Code of American Public Interna- 
tional Law and a Code of American Pri- 
vate International Law; for internationai 
copyrights; for the exchange of ‘docu- 
ments and Government publications ; for 
the protection of property in patents and 
trade-marks, and defining the rights of 
aliens. 

The delegation of thé United States 
abstained from voting for and signing 
the Patents and Trade-Marks treaty and 
that defining the rights of aliens. In the 
first instance a statement was ‘made show- 
ing that the delegation did not antagonize 
the treaty, but refrained from voting for 
it because it was believed that some 
modifications would have to be secured 
by subsequent diplomatic negotiation to 
make it harmonize with the patent legis- 
lation of the United States before this 
country could become a party to it. In 
the case of the treaty defining the rights 
of aliens the failure of the United States 
to participate was in the nature of a dis- 
sent from the principles on which the 
treaty was based. With these two ex- 
ceptions the delegates of the United 
States were able to give their hearty ap- 
proval to everything done by the Con- 
ference. 

There still remains to be mentioned 
one of the most important and significant 
acts of the Conference—that providing 
for the holding of future International 
American Conferences at intervals of five 
years, unless the Secretary of State of 
the United States and the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the other Republics at 
Washington should decide that it would 
be well, at the expiration of any five-year 
period, to postpone the meeting. The 
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Secretary of State and the diplomatic 
representatives of the other Republics in 
Washington are to determine the place of 
meeting. This action insures the carry- 
ing on of the work already undertaken, 
the growth of the habit of co-operation 
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among the several Governments and the 
crystallization of the Pan-American idea, 
with the drawing together in constantly 
closer relations of the Republics of the 
Western Hemisphere for the mutual ad- 
vantage of all. 


WasuinctTon, D, C. 


Increase of Tramping: Cause and Cure 
VII 
By Prof. John J. McCook 


Or Trinity CoL_ece 


HERE seems little reason to doubt 
that vagabondage is increasing in 
the United States, and beyond the 

population rate. 

My tramp correspondent for the past 
eight years, whose literary name is 
“ Roaving Bill,” thought there were 30,- 
000 tramps in Chicago alone at the time 
of the World’s Fair in 1893, and I have 
no doubt that nearly all of them who 
could got there some time before it was 
over, for their curiosity is insatiable and 
they travel light. There were probably 
sixty-six or seven thousand on the road 
two years ago, and there are over fifty- 
six thousand now. 

The only basis for an estimate of 
which I have any knowledge is the daily 
average of lodgers in the public lodging 
houses of Massachusetts, which, by the 
way, is in substantial agreement, during 
a course of twenty-three years, with the 
average shown by the census taken in 
these same houses on the nights of Janu- 
ary and July first. By multiplying this 
by 3.58, which is the proportion between 
the public lodging places and all lodging 
methods given by the 1,349 tramps whom 
I studied statistically the winter of 
1890-91, a guess can be made at the num- 
ber in Massachusetts; and this, multi- 
plied by the proportion between the popu- 
lation of Massachusetts and that of the 
United States, will give another guess at 
the total in the whole country.—Guess, 
you will observe! 

In 1870 the daily average of lodgers 
in Massachusetts was 179.1, which 
means, at a rough guess, 641 tramps in 
Massachusetts and 26.5 times as many, 


or 16,991 in the United States. In1 


the daily average was 461, indicating 
1,650 in Massachusetts and 46,376 in the 
United States—an increase of 172.94 per 
cent., while the population increase was 
only 30.08 per cent., or not much more 
than a sixth as great. 

The year 1890 showed a falling off 
from 1880 to 42,687 tramps, but the in- 
crease from 1870 was still two and two- 
tenths times as rapid as that of popula- 
tion. 

The figures for 1899 have just been 
given me by the obliging deputy in-. 
spector of institutions in Massachusetts,, 
Dr. Prentiss. They” indicate 56,896. 
tramps in the United States now, which 
is a gain, since 1870, of 235.4 per cent.— 
three and four-fifths times that of popu- 
lation. 

How account for this increase? My 
tramp friend, Roving Bill, is constantly 
urging in his letters that the greater pro- 
portion of the tramp population are not 
“ professionals ”—that most of them are 
men “out of work;” and thereto agree 
the representatives of those examined by 
me statistically seven years ago. Can 
there be anything in this? I must con- 
fess my earlier impressions were against 
the theory of any connection whatsoever 
between tramping and trade. But after 
getting together in tabular form the 
Massachusetts figures from 1870 I am 
inclined to a different view. 

The most noticeable advances are in 
1874 and 1894, where there was an in- 
crease, in a single year, of 75.1 and 63.9 
per cent., respectively ; and it will occur 
to every one that those were the years 
following the remarkable business panics 
of 1873 and 1893. In the former year 














the tramp army had swelled from seven- 
teen to forty thousand, growing 136 per 
cent. in four years, or more than eleven 
times as fast as population; in the latter 
it had grown to 62,026, nearly four times 
as rapidly as population. Again in 1895, 
to speak of a period fresh in all memo- 
ries, there was a further increase of 107 
per cent., and it will be recalled that the 
business depression continued with in- 
creased severity that year. In 1896 there 
was a fall to about the point of 1894; 
and it will be remembered that in April, 
1895, the tide in business turned. The 
improvement was short lived, however, 
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company had nearly a score of tramps. 
One of the officers, I will remark in pass- 
ing, told me they made better soldiers 
than their non-tramp associates. “ Know 
how to take care of themselves better 
out of doors, and more used to being or- 
dered around,” was his explanation. 
They “lighted out,” he said, nearly all 
of them, after the first pay day. “ But 
it was just to spend their money;” and 
they nearly all came back or were easily 
found, when the money was gone! 

The rise of 40 per cent. observed in 
Massachusetts in 1878 and the fall of 77 
per cent. in 1881 seem independent of 
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and in 1897 there is a gain in tramps of 
about seven per cent., the change show- 
ing itself chiefly in the summer census, 
and being, therefore, synchronous with 
the reaction in business consequent upon 
the failure to realize that immediate im- 
provement which had been predicted 
from a change in administration. From 
1897 to 1898 there is a fall of four per 
cent., and 1899 shows a further fall of 
11 per cent. Here again there is a period 
of business revival, marked*in the first 
year and strongly accentuated the sec- 
ond. There is a war, too, which has of- 
fered attractions to a considerable num- 
ber. I have knowledge of one company 
in a New England regiment largely re- 
cruited from this element. And another 





industrial causes, but they may be ac- 
counted for, perhaps—the former by the 
great strikes associated with the well-re- 
membered railroad riots ; the latter by the 
rigorous tramp laws then newly adopted 
in that commonwealth. 

But why should the tramp be espe- 
cially liable to be affected by business de- 
pression? Probably most persons would 
reply: Because he is below the average 
in skill and intelligence. That does not 
seem to be the case, however. I have 
seen a great deal of many of them and 
can vouch for their average intelligence. 
And out of twelve of our chief em- 
ployers of labor in Hartford, hiring in 
1895 4,750 persons, mostly skilled hands, 
eight have, or have had drinking 
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men and known tramps on their rolls, 
and three of the eight, representing 1,200 
hands, assure me this class of men are 
at least up to the average in skill and 
brightness ; and five, representing 2,800, 
say they are among-their best men. 

But the invariable habit of all these 
employers, so they tell me, is, when they 
have to reduce force, to drop first the 
drinker, second the indifferent or negli- 
gent workman, third good single men 
and last of all sober, industrious married 
men. The tramp, therefore, has a double 
chance to go, since he is almost never 
married and almost always a drunkard; 
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1870 and 1899 nearly four times as great 
as that of population. 

I suppose it must be because a con- 
siderable proportion are all the time dis- 
covering that they like tramping better 
than the sedentary life. My correspond- 
ent, Roving Bill, after more than thirty 
years of it, has described himself at vari- 
ous times as “ hale and hearty,” “ sassy,” 
“healthier and stronger than he was at 
the beginning ;” and it is plain that his 
settled view, in spite of occasional senti- 
mental longings in the other direction, 
is in favor of the superior advantages 
of the nomad life. Most of us are kept 
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and inasmuch as thriftlessness is apt to 
go with his estate and his habits, the road 
is his prompt and only recourse. How 
prompt it is appears from the answers 
given, in the statistical inquiry above al- 
luded to, to the detached questions: 
“ How long since you had a job?” and 
“When did you take to the road?” 
which showed that the end of the job and 
the beginning of the tramp were virtually 
simultaneous in most cases. 

But why does not the number of 
tramps shrink back to its former size on 
the return of prosperity? For it is a 


fact that, altho there are losses in eleven 
years out of the twenty-nine, in aJl the 
rest there is gain; and the whole series 
shows, as stated, an increase between 





domestic because tradition, precept, re- 
ligion, above all habit, persuade us that 
therein lies our only chance for virtue 
and happiness. Apparently when the 
charm is broken and one discovers that 
virtue can be dispensed with and that 
contentrnent can be had some other way, 
there are a great many who resign do- 
mesticity permanently. 

Just so a horse is spoiled for the har- 
ness when he has once or twice. success- 
fully run away. 

And this would suggest an obvious 
reflection that one way to abate the tramp 
nuisance would be to keep men from run- 
ning away, or if we cannot do that, to 
whip them back into the traces just as 
speedily as- possible. How? By inter- 


























INCREASE OF TRAMPING: CAUSE AND CURE 


fering with their becoming drunkards ; 
by encouraging or compelling thrift; by 
breaking up train-jumping; by stopping 
indiscriminate charity; by applying 
something like scientific principles to 
their reformation. 

Thus far we have scarcely got beyond 
an impatient “ Move on!”—for our tramp 
laws in the several States have been for 
the most part so fierce and panicky that 
after a year or two they have everywhere 
ceased to be enforced. What we need 
now is “ Stop!’’—all along the line and 
in sober earnest. These 50,000 men are 
costing us at least eleven millions a year 
and producing nothing—to say nothing 
of the disease and crime of which many 
of them are active centers. If reforma- 
tories are effective, as it appears they are, 
in seventy-five out of. every hundred 
cases of ordinary felons, there is assured- 
ly no reason why they should not be tried 
upon at least the younger among our 
tramp population. 

Do methods distinctively religious de- 
serve to be reckoned among the “ scien- 
tific?” I think they do. At all events 
they show results that can be tabulated 
and estimated and where there is a plain 
connection, as of cause and effect, be- 
tween instrumentality and outcome. 
Things are not altogether left dangling 
in the mid air of uncertainty here, or 
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relegated to the vagueness of an eternal 
hereafter, as some seem to think. 

Thus, I have an authentic report from 
one institution which exhibits the follow- 
ing results in 206 cases: 


24 have kept straight or 5 yom and over. 
22 from sees years. 


15 . 3 to 4% years. 
22 - " 3 $4 to4 years. 
26 “ p - to 3% years 
18 rm “ » “ 3% to3 years 
21 = ~ “ 2 to2% years 
26 sad - a “ 1%to2 years 
32 ir “ 4“ “ 1 to 1% years 


It is true that this is but a small per- 
centage of the total number under treat- 
ment and that the confessed failures have 
been appallingly numerous; and it may 
be conceded that better results might 
haye been secured by the use of different 
methods—there are always possibilities 
of this kind ; but here are tangible results, 
and it is only necessary to multiply 206 
by $200; the ascertained annual cost of 
this sort of people for arrest and main- 
tenance; to see how important they are 


‘from the standpoint of dollars and cents. 


A number of these men have found 
employment in the place and some of 
them have been traced by me with the 
following ‘result : 

One ‘establishment has had seven for 
permanent places as salesmen, porters, 
clerks, .etc—four of whom were what 
I should.call downright “ bums ”—and 
‘“ None 
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have ever disappointed me,” the proprie- 
tor says; and he always sends there when 
he wants a man. Another establishment 
has found them part good and part bad. 
A third has had a number and none of 
them have gone back. A fourth estab- 
lishment has had one—it keeps him, 
tho he is not satisfactory. On the other 
hand, two other employers have tried 
in all from eighteen to twenty-seven of 
them and found them “ thoroughly un- 
satisfactory.” 

This testimony is on the whole cor- 
roborative of the modest claims of the 
institution—much failure, much uncer- 
tainty, but definite success sufficient to 
pay for the effort and cost. 

In the German labor-colony system 
much dependence is placed upon the re- 
ligious element, and not in vain, tho I 
have been able to secure no claim of re- 
sults from persons associated with the 
managemént more definite than the 
“ hope ” or “ belief ” that their effort had 
not been thrown away. 

It would certainly surprise any merely 
“ scientific” observer to visit any insti- 
tution conducted on these lines. He 
would find appeal made to the immate- 
rial parts almost exclusively—supernat- 
ural causes and appliances and precepts 
and results as much taken for granted as 
education, and drill and mechanical 
trades, and promotion and marks and 
punishment are in our institutions of the 
other sort. 

I do not think either class of institu- 
tion ignores the value of the other kind. 
And I am’*sure that there are multitudes 
of cases where the secular treatment is 
indispensable in order to secure that ab- 
solute segregation for a year or more 
which is required for the displacement 
of the old alcoholic nerve tissue and the 
enforcement of habits of industry, and 
which institutions purely religious are 
unable to enforce. 

Might not the two methods, both just- 
ly entitled to the name scientific, be more 
thoroughly combined than heretofore? 
The mixed character of our population 
religiously is, perhaps, the greatest ob- 
stacle in the ‘way, and we have here an 
additional motive for wishing its speedy 
disappearance. 

“Roving Bill” has more than once 
addressed himself to the solution of the 
tramp problem. 








In March, 1806, he 
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wrote me, after one of his customary 
blasts at the 

“ professionals, who have the indomitable 
cheek, dress so well that it is hard to dis- 
tinguish them, commit all the low dastardly 
crimes, and for whom a reformatory is too 
good. There is another class of Hoboe that 
are getting very numerous in this country, in 
which a reformatory would be very useful; 
but they are like Black Birds—you could fill a 
reformatory and you would not miss the num- 
ber: these are the boys from ten to twenty 
years old, and some of them are from re- 
spectable families; all such should most em- 
phatically be kept off the road and discour- 
aged from such work. They drift into crim- 
inals of different kinds and professional Ho- 
boes. They are the only kind it would be 
worth while to work with. As it would be a 
great undertaking to try to learn old Dogs 
new tricks.” 

In another place he speaks in a very 
uncomplimentary way of my friend 
Brockway, recently superintendent of 
Elmira, and on the whole, it seems to 
me, shows an aversion to anything like 
a general application of institutional 
treatment. 

Another correspondent, a confirmed 
drunkard and vagabond and a thorough- 
bred of. the young tough species, with 
whom I have had some very curious and 
interesting experiences, writes thus at 
Uintah, Utah, on his way back from a 
little trip to California: 

“When you get your Reformatory finished 
I will either stop tramping, or fight shy of 
Connecticut, because you might get me in 
there and throw the key away.” 

I consider their avowais a valuable 
contribution to the settlement of that 
much debated question whether the State 
should try chiefly to punish its criminals, 
or to make them better. It should do 
both, and it can. For the thing most 
likely to cure is apt to be the thing most 
likely to hurt. 

There are two broad planks in that 
part of “ Roaving Bill’s ” platform which 
relates to the cure of vagabondage. I 
bring them together from different 
letters 

“tt. My opinion is the Government should 
be so managed as to have good times always.” 

“2. I think the General Government should 
furnish all idle men work of some kind, and 
compel all to work, or leave the country— 
transport them to some portion of Africa, or 
make them take the Whipping Post.” 

A striking program, certainly! 


Hartrorp, Conn, 





























Some Lights Gone Out in England 


By Justin McCarthy 


NE of the most brilliant figures in 
the public and private life of our 
times has just passed away from 

among us. The death of the Marquis 
of Dufferin and Ava was expected for 
days, but when it came it was felt none 
the less as a shock by all who knew the 
man or who had followed the course of 
his distinguished career. Lord Duf- 
ferin had filled some of the highest of- 
fices which can be held by a subject of 
the British Crown. He had been Am- 
bassador at several great foreign capi- 
tals; he had been Governor-General of 
Canada and Viceroy of India. He had 
been intrusted with the settlement of the 
difficult Egyptian crisis after the suppres- 
sion of the insurrectionary movement be- 
gun by Arabi Pasha. One of the earliest 
public services he rendered was when he 
was sent out in 1860 to restore securit 
and tranquillity to the Christian inhabi- 
tants of the Lebanon, who were then suf- 
fering under the brutal treatment of the 
Ottoman Government. I can well re- 
member the thrill of relief and delight 
which went through all civilized coun- 
tries at that time when Lord Dufferin by 
his: resolution, his courage and his en- 
ergy succeeded in rescuing the oppressed 
Christians, or those at least of them who 
survived, from the tyranny of the Turk- 
ish Pashas. No one at that time was 
prepared to credit Lord Dufferin with 
the firmness, the intrepidity, and the fear- 
less humanity which he displayed in his 
active measures for the pacification of 
the disturbed and distressed region. If 
men like him, endowed with a force of 
character equal to his and intrusted with 
powers as absolute, had been sent to deal 
with regions under Ottoman rule at many 
a later time the world would have been 
spared some terrible chapters in the his- 
tory of Ottoman misrule. 

Lord Dufferin’s charact d blended 
in it a wonderful variety of re and no- 
ble attributes. He was a brilliant writer 
—he had made quite a fame for himself 


in his earlier days by his “ Letters from 
High Latitudes ;” he was t as an 
orator in the House of } and on the 


public platform ; he was a lover of books 
and of art, and one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of his generation. He 
was a man of great personal attractions, 
and his exquisite manners illustrated 
most effectively his sweet and noble na- 
ture. He had a delightful sense of hu- 
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mor, the humor that belonged to his fam- 
ily and his country, for Lord Dufferin 
was an Irishman, and came on his 
mother’s side from the family of the 
Sheridans—his mother was the grand- 
daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
the rival of Burke and Fox in parliament- 
ary eloquence, and the author of some of 
the finest comedies which adorn the Eng- 
lish stage. Every one who knew Lord 
Dufferin admired and loved him. He 


never forgot any acquaintanceship which 

had once been welcome to him, and I can 

say for myself that even since my retire- 

ment from public life I received many let- 

ters from him which I shall always treas- 
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ure because of their own literary inter- 
est, and because of the genial friendliness 
which they expressed.. He had suffered 
a heavy calamity by the loss of his eldest 
son, who was killed during the earlier 
season of the war in South Africa. He 
bore up nobly against this terrible blow, 
and still endeavored to make his life as 
useful as it had been in the brightest days 
of his health and his energy. There were 
some great political questions in home af- 
fairs on which I could not find myself in 
sympathy with Lord Dufferin, but I could 
none the less recognize and respect his 
absolute sincerity and his earnest desire 
to act for the common good of all. When 
the life of Lord Dufferin comes to be 
written it ought to form one of the most 
interesting, instructive and delightful 
chapters in the history of the nineteenth 
century. 

Another light which has lately gone 
out in England is that of Sidney Cooper, 
the famous painter. Cooper was born in 
September, 1803, and was therefore on 
his way to his ninety-ninth birthday when 
his long tenure of life came to an end. 
Some months ago he was stricken with a 
severe illness, and lay on what was then 
believed to be his deathbed. The readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT may remember that 
I wrote at that time in its columns some 
account of Cooper’s wonderful life, which 
we then believed to be within a few hours 
of its close. Even then, however, know- 
ing something of the painter’s marvelous 
constitution and faculty of keeping up 
work and life I did not wholly give him 
up, and told my readers that there was 
still some hope that he might rally for an- 
other effort. He did, in fact, recover for 
a time, and kept on working, and his 
friends began to think it not impossible 
that he might see his hundredth birthday. 
The rally, however, was but for a short 
time, and the long career is over. Al- 
most up to his death he kept working at 
his paintings, and to the last his hand re- 
tained much of its old artistic skill. Some 
of the great painters known to the his- 
tory of art have lived long beyond the 
length of vears which is regarded as the 
natural span of man’s existence, but I do 
not know whether any other painter ever 
lived on to such an old age as that of Sid- 
ney Cooper. 

I have a personal recollection of Coop- 
er, which is worth mentioning if only be- 
cause of the manner in which it asso- 
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ciates his name with that of the man 
whose death formed the opening subject 
of this letter. Some years ago there was 
a public dinner given by the Lord Mayor 
of London in honor of Lord Dufferin, 
who had just then returned home from 
one of his ruling positions abroad. I 
had the honor of being invited to the din- 
ner, and I was delighted to have the op- 
portunity of making one of the company 
assembled to do honor to such a man. 
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But my course of life had not brought me 
much into acquaintanceship with the life 
ofthe city of London, and I felt a cer- 
tain dread lest I should be set down at 
dinner side by side with some city mag- 
nate, and might find that he and I had 
few or no topics in common. My feel- 
ings of delight may easily be imagined 
when I found that my place at the dinner- 
table was between that of Sidney Cooper, 
the great painter, and that of another ar- 
tist almost equally celebrated. My read- 
ers may be well asured that I did not any 
the less-enjoy the thrilling eloquence of 
Lord Dufferin’s speech, because of the 
fact that while other speakers were ad- 
dressing the assembly I could now and 
then have some exchange of ideas with 
Sidney Cooper and his brother in art. 




















Even the sensation caused in the pub- 
lic mind by Lord Dufferin’s death was 
suddenly eclipsed to a great extent by the 
publication of the treaty signed on the 
30th of January this year between Eng- 
land and Japan. The news of this treaty 
about which the public had previously 
been allowed to know nothing whatever 
came with a startling effect on the world. 
The treaty is, in fact, an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance between the Government 
of England and the. Government of Ja- 
pan for the maintenance of the interests 
of both countries in the far East. The 
alliance is not offensive and defensive in 
the unlimited sense of the word, but it 
comes to very much the same when the 
actual meaning is taken into considera- 
tion. England and Japan pledged them- 
selves by treaty to: work together for the 
security of their common interests in 
China and Korea. Both alike profess 
the same desire to keep China, Japan 
and Korea safe from foreign invasion, 
and to maintain in those regions what is 
now described as the principle of the 
“ open door ” for all trading and commer- 
cial interests. If either of the powers 
should for any of these purposes find it- 
self engaged in war with one hostile pow- 
er only, the other of the allies is merely 
bound to observe an absolute neutrality, 
and is not called upon to take any part 
in the war. But then let us see what fol- 
lows. If Japan, for example, should be 
engaged in a war on her own account 
with some other Power, and if yet a third 
Power should come into the struggle, then 
England is bound to make the cause of 
Japan her own and to employ her armies 
and her fleets in the defense of her ally. 
The treaty is to last for five years under 
any conditions, and then a year’s notice 
is to be given before either England or 
Japan can withdraw from the engage- 
ment. Therefore if Japan should choose 
to make war on Korea and any other 


State should intervene in the struggle, 


England is bound to join with Japan and 
become an active belligerent with all the 
strength at her command. In plain lan- 
guage, therefore, the English people are 
committed to an alliance with Japan 
which may at any moment bring them 
into a state of war with any European 
Power which takes a part hostile to the 
Japanese policy in the East. © 

Now we have heard a great deal late- 
ly about the perils and the odiousness of 
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entangling alliances, but here is an al- 
liance which, without any consent or 
knowledge on the partof the English peo- 
ple entangles them in the political move- 
ments of Japan in a manner which may 
at any moment bring England into a war 
of the most tremendous magnitude. One 
had hoped that the days for such alliances 
belonged altogether to a past date in Eng- 
lana s history, and it must be borne in 
mind that this treaty of alliance was pre- 
pared, arranged and completed with an 
entire disregard for the opinions of the 
English people, as if it had been the work 
of a despotic sovereign. I have no doubt 
that the ordinary Jingo Englishman will 
be delighted with the whole transaction, 
and will regard it as a splendid flourish 
of defiance against France and Russia 
and other Continental States, and a mag- 
nificent manifestation of England’s Im- 
perial policy. But I feel satisfied that 
many of the more reasonable even among 
the devoted followers of Lord Salisbury 
must have started back in amazement 
when they heard all of a sudden the news 
of this extraordinary alliance. It would 
be impossible to doubt that the treaty is 
meant to be a defiance to Russia, and we 
know that not only Russia, but France 
and Germany as well, have interests in 
the East which they cannot but regard as 
threatened by this extraordinary engage- 
ment between England and Japan. 
Every Englishman may freely acknowl- 
edge his sympathy with the growing civ- 
ilization of Japan and his. desire that a 
country possessing so much intelligence 
and so manifest a capacity for progress 
should be enabled to make her way with- 
out interference from any foreign State. 
But the mere thought that England has 
actually pledged herself under any con- 
ditions to a complete alliance, defensive 
and offensive, with Japan is surely 
enough to give pause to even the most 
reckless of our unofficial representatives. 
One might imagine that the mortal -re- 
mains of Gladstone, of. Cobden and of 
Bright woud turn in their graves at the 
promulgation of such an act on the part 
of an English Government. If the Tory 
Ministers were anxious to create a sen- 
sation at any risk, and to turn the atten- 
tion of the country away for the time at 
least from any thought of the campaign 
in South Africa it must be owned that 
they have already accomplished their pur- 


pose. 
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I have said much in this article about 
lights that have gone out here lately, and 
I am all the more glad to have a chance 
of noticing one new light which appears 
to me to have arisen in our literary firma- 
ment. I do not know whether many of 
my American readers have yet made ac- 
quaintance with the writings of Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, but I think any who have 
thus made acquaintance will join with 
me in giving cordial welcome to a new 
writer of remarkable promise. I do not 
know Mr. Chesterton personally, and 
have no partial feeling to impel me to- 
ward anything like an undue estimate of 
his capacity, and so far as I can judge he 
is destined to take a high place in our 
prose literature. Mr. Chesterton is es- 
pecially an essayist, and I think there is 
something highly gratifying in the fact 
that the essay form of composition-is re- 
turning to its high place in our literary 
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studies. He is a critic of an accom- 
plished order, a thinker, a keén observer, 
a fearless exponent of his own views and 
a brilliant writer. He delights, it must be 
owned, in the paradoxical, and, indeed, a 
recent reviewer described him as “a 
prince of paradox.” There is sometimes 
an almost bewildering fascination about 
the audacity of his paradoxes, but Mr. 
Chesterton, to do him justice, does not 
seem to be indulging in ‘his favorite pas- 
time for the mere sake of dazzling the 
reader, but only because he has moods of 
curious fantasy which cannot otherwise 
find their full expression. Underneath 
all the sparkle and the contrast of ideas 
and phrases there is ever running a clear 
stream of sincere thought and critical 
study. I cannot doubt that Mr. Chester- 
ton will soon find, if he has not already 
found, an appreciative public in the 
United States. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. \ 


The Year at the Architectural League 
By Sophia A. Walker 


HE exhibitions of the Architectural 


League which attempt to sum up - 


the year’s building projects and 
decorations, bring, like the days, “ dia- 
dems and faggots in their hands.” This 
is a faggot year, missing the splendid 
outreach of 1900 and 1901, when the stir- 
ring Pan-American drawings and sculp- 
ture and the superb competition for the 
University of California were notable 
features; but there was enough of na- 
tional, civic and private interest in the 
exhibition of 1902 to repay repeated 
visits. 

“ To be or not to be,” is still the ques- 
tion of the Naval Arch. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Ernest Flagg, Archi- 
tect of the new Naval Academy, was put 
forward by the alumni for the undertak- 
ing of a permanent successor to the 
Dewey Arch. A plaster model, as well 
as some of Hewson Hawley’s brilliant 
water color renderings from the points of 
view of the water approach and the Bat- 
tery, leave no room for ae 
Mr. F s original and studious con- 
ssdion, "Dieacling the Roman form of 
the arch with its prominent columns and 


strong shadows, he has striven to organ- 
ize a new type from the ornamental forms 
used in the decoration of a French draw- 
ing room. Strong shadows are lacking 
save from the cornice which curves over 
the piercing arch, leaving an awkward 
spacing not fully overcome, and the end- 
less sculpture crowning the elaborate attic 
will apparently chiefly benefit Santos- 
Dumont and his rivals. Possibly this 
natural criticism is simply first recoil 
against an innovating style in arches 
which is to characterize the twentieth 
century, but we would pray to see it first 
in staff—that our education be not forced 
too rapidly. 

These small plaster representations are 
apt to be misleading through the over- 
modeling of the decorative detail. So 
the model of the new Protestant Cathe- 
dral, large enough to enter and probabl 
all that this generation will see completed, 
gave, when shown recently on the Cathe- 
dral site, a disagreeable and probably un- 
true impression of ginger-bread work. 
The original drawings were full of pat- 
ent faults, but the architects have im- 
proved the design and have worked out 3 
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The Archers.—By Bryson Burroughs, 


really great conception. The new Lady 
Chapel of St. Patrick’s (Roman Catho- 
lic) Cathedral is attached appropriately 
and cleverly by Mr. C. F. Mathews to 
the original building by Renwick. Other 
churchly buildings of general interest are 
the severely plain towered memorial to 
Dr. Babcock by Butler and Rodman, and 
the new Manhattan Congregational 
Church by C. W. and A. A. Stoughton. 
The novel plan of the latter, which 
proved excellent, was suggested by the 
lot, the auditorium in the rear being lit 
by a great span of opalescent glass, while 
the part shown in the cut, eighty feet 
front, contains the central entrance hall 
opening into church parlors with gal- 
leried Sunday-school room overhead. 
Besides the arch, sketches are exhibited 
of a second civic monument, not on the 
point of immediate realization—the 


bridge to span the Potomac as a part of 
the new decorative scheme for the city 
of Washington. The architect, Mr. E. 
T. Casey, is the same who made the Con- 
gressional Library the people’s book of 
mural and sculptural decoration. Length- 
ened and round arches, iron and stone 


work, combine with the bas- 
,culi towers, and vary and 
make picturesque the long, 
thread-like reach over shal- 
‘lows and current. Quite 
worthy of the new era of Gov- 
ernment buildings is the finely 
proportioned, monumental De- 
partment of Agriculture 
Building, by Lord & Hew- 
lett; and the new homes of 
the New York Historical and 
Geographical Societies, her 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Custom House buildings mark 
the rapid evolution of metro- 
politan architecture. 

The Custom House, simply 
colossal in scale, hurts noth- 
ing else, but the battle to make 
decoration harmonize with the 
bulk of huge apartment 
houses, hotels and office build- 
ings rages to the destruction 
of everything on a smaller 
scale in the vicinity. The 
brackets upholding the cor- 
nice of the new Astor Hotel, 
by Trowbridge & Livingston, 
actually two and a half stories 
high, parallel the ten-foot pen of St. Mark 
in the dome of St. Peter’s, at Rome. 

Private houses and palacesabound, from 
the modest home of Mr. Paul Leicester 
Ford, by that purist in esthetics, Mr. H. 
R. Marshall, a building plain to the last 
degree of refinement, to the residences of 
Henry Phipps, Esq., and other Fifth Ave- 
nue magnates. Landscape gardening is 
more frequently called upon to complete 
the harmony of surroundings than ever 
before. At Port Deposit, Maryland, 
where the Tome Institute is to be some 
day, the clever scheme seems to have been 
adopted to begin with formal gardening, 
and allow nature time to do her part be- 
fore the buildings go up. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the exhibi- 
tion which strikes a higher note, clearly 
prophetic of even greater things to come, 
than “ The Archers,” by Mr. Bryson Bur- 
roughs, a large mural decoration which 
we are privileged to reproduce from the 
original drawing. For its mate in dig- 
nity, repose, primeval breadth and atmos- 
phere, thought must turn to Millet and 
Puvis.de Chavannes among painters and 
Rodin among sculptors. Mr. Burroughs 
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Church Window.—By Heinigke and Bowen ~ 


has learned from the schools at 
home and abroad, and turns eyes 
undimmed by world-glamour upon 
nature herself. _ 

A glad, rhythmical study of 
dancing figures for his great can- 
vas, “ The Breeze,” is the contribu- 
tion of another scholarship man, 


Mr. Louis Loeb, and cartoons, ?*: 


drawings and decorative schemes, 
from Mr. Blashfield and Mr. Sew- 
all, are numerous and attractive. | 

Pottery, in which the Grueby 
ware is pre-eminent, improving 
vearly in color, quality and artistic 
modeling; pyrography, which Mr. 
Fosdick, its apostle, has carried into 
the last ditch of color-staining and 
varnish in his huge Napoleon I; 
leather-work for book-covers, wall 
decoration and a good wood-box 
for the Nordhoff Bindery ; an Aria- 
tolian Prayer Rug woven in New 
York City ; designs for book-covers 
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and many other purposes fill the middle 
rooms. 

There, too, is shown the presentation 
table, hand hewn by a Dane and carved 
by the Swedish expert, Mr. Karl Von 
Rydingsvard, to honor the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Mr. Felix Adler’s work in 
the Ethical Culture Society. Mr. Doug- 
las Volk arranged the scheme represent- 
ing the evolution of man. The corner 
supports leave the floor in gnome faces 
peering from the roots of tree forms 


~..which grow near the table top into em- 
‘blems of man’s intellect, etc., while 


wreaths of oak, laurel, etc., lie upon the 
corners of the table. The result is a tre- 
mendous jumble of styles, Chinese, Vik- 
ing, twentieth century, Gothic, etc., 
carved in the most masterly - manner, 
wherein a literary man will probably find 
no inconvenient discrepancy. 

The minor sculpture counts interesting 
little bronzes, a piping Pan by Mr. Mac- 
Monnies and a fountain baby by Miss 
Janet Scudder. The Charleston sculp- 









The Manhattan Congregational Church 
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ture is not great, and the finest group 
present repeats on a small scale “The 
Despotic Age,” which Mr. Isadore Konti 
made for the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. 

The figure window by Heinigke & 
Bowen shown in otr ctit seems an archi- 
tect’s ideal of designing in glass to form, 
as it were, a part of the wall, an integer 
of the architecture itself. Beautiful color 
in flat architectural masses and harmo- 
nious line would seem far more appro- 
priate than the common attempt at relief 
modeling and picture making. Mr. Ban- 
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cel La Farge’s cartoons for stained glass 
decorations in private houses in New 
York are also admirable, and the son is 
surely if slowly emerging from his fath- 
er’s overshadowing reputation. 

Each exhibition, where all the minor 
and major arts assemble side by side, in- 
creases the possibility of harmony in 
building, sculpture, furnishing, ‘decora- 
tion and landscape setting, through bring- 
ing the workers to each other’s knowl- 
edge, and in educating an interested pub- 
lic. 

New Yorx City 


The Fun of Doing Good 


By J. Cleveland Cady 


[Mr. Cady is a leading New York architect and is the president of the American Federation of Churches and 


Christian Wo1kers.—Eprror.] 


HILE the word “ fun” is often 
used to designate what is merely 
humorous, it is perhaps as fre- 

quently applied to matters which give 
keen satisfaction independent of humor 
or drollery, and its heartiest and truest 
sense seems to be realized in whatever is 
capable of yielding the liveliest pleasure. 

Thus it is that many have found in acts 
of kindness, sympathy and helpfulness 
“the greatest fun in the world.” In one 
of his last discourses, the late Dr. Malt- 
bie D. Babcock said: 

“T know of no joy quite so satisfying as 
that which comes to me when I am able to 
help some one in suffering: it uplifts and ex- 
hilarates me it seems as if I could not 
endure the gladness.” 

Of.all persons he most fully exempli- 
fied this spirit. Tho rarely accomplished 
and skilled in music and the arts, in 
poetry and literature, a leader in manly 
sports—finding great pleasure in them all 
—his keenest enjoyment was in “ doing 
good ;” that was fun indeed for him—so 
much so that all who in any way came 
under his influence felt the contagion of 
it, and numbers whose interest had al- 
ways been centered on self began with 
great zest to do and plan for others. Said 
a young man of many engagements who 
had been urged by a friend to take a 
Sunday class in a large mission school, 
but had decidedly declined : “ Later I had 
a little talk with Dr. Babcock about it, 
and when the interview was over I had 


.for her, the cat suffered no lack. 





not only agreed to take the class, but was 
willing to take all the classes in the 
school! ” 

A few instances from the last year of 
his life will illustrate the variety and con- 
stant pleasure that came to him from his 
favorite pursuit, as well as the spirit with 
which he entered into it. 

Among those looked after by the visit- 
ors of his church was a very poor old 
lady living in a tiny basement room, 
whose utter loneliness was relieved by a 
single pet—a crippled cat!- She had on 
some occasion found the poor creature, 
seriously injured and partly paralyzed. 
From that time her life was devoted to 
the invalid, a strange and most uncanny 
looking beast! A little bed was tenderly 
provided for it, and a small table near 
with toy dishes for its food which she ad- 
ministered with a spoon. If at any time 
her pittance failed to provide sufficiently 
In the 
night she would often awake to see that 
it was covered, or was not in need of any- 
thing; no trained nurse could have been 
more faithful. But alas! a great sorrow 
was in store for her. She awoke one 
morning to find the paralytic had passed 
from the need of her affection and care, 
and she was nearly heart-broken. 

The visitor mentioned the incident to 
Dr. Babcock, who was not a little touched, 
and said: “ Do nothing to replace the pet. 
I will attend to it later.” As she en- 
tered the little room some time afterward 
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she saw a pretty canary—a fine singer— 
its cage hanging in the one small light- 
opening of the place. While the old lady 
would never allow that it came as near to 
her heart as the crippled cat, she soon 
fotind that it gave cheer and companion- 
re Speaking of it afterward, Dr. Bab- 
cock drily said: “ We could not think of 
wounding her widowed heart by seeking 
at once to replace the object of her affec- 
tion; a suitable time had to elapse before 
we dared — a new partner, and he 
must be one that would not too strongly 
recall the deceased.” 

On another occasion some special need 
of the old lady was mentioned to him, 
and a few days later the visitor found 
her in great delight. 

“T’ve got a letter from Dr. Babcock,” 
she exclaimed. “ Such a beautiful letter, 
O, such a beautiful letter!” The visitor 
read its kind expressions, which were in 
a playful vein, and in closing: 

“With my good wishes I enclose a littie 
picture which I hope may interest you. It was 
made by the Government, and I think they 
make them very well; of course, it might be 
criticised, but on the whole, I think they do as 
well as could be expected. I hope you will en- 
joy and get some comfort from it.” 


The picture was a greenback! His 
playfulness in the matter showed his en- 
joyment, his “ fun ” in doing the kind act. 

Three or four days before his departure 
on the Palestine trip one of the directors 
of a Home for Old Ladies said to him: 
“ Perhaps I ought not to allude to it now 
when your mind must be occupied with 
the cares of departing, but it is only a 
hint for next season; when you are quite 
settled in the fall, if you can find time, I 
wish you would call on the old ladies at 
the Home. They are sometimes a little 
misanthropic, and think that the promi- 
nent city pastors devote themselves quite 
exclusively to their well-to-do parishion- 
ers—an injustice, of course—but I think 
if you could call on them next season it 
would give great pleasure and change 
their ideas.” The pastor, as was his wont, 
made note of it in his tiny note-book 
and the directress forgot all about it. 

A few days later,in calling at the Home, 
she found the old ladies in a state of great 
delight and enthusiasm. Dr. Babcock 
had called, just the day before sailing, 
and gathering them about him explained 
in a most entertaining way his proposed 
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trip, and interested them in it so greatly 
they they were prepared to follow, with 
a map, every step of it; then he changed 
the subject to what he knew to be some 
of their trials, and pointed out the bless- 
ings of God’s care and love: then, all 
kneeling, he poured forth a prayer that 
seemed to bear them up to the very gate 
of heaven, and finally bade each one a 
most tender and personal good-by. The 
old ladies could never forget it. They 
followed him in all his journeyings, and 
were overwhelmed with sorrow at his 
death; and the directress, she declared 
she could never understand how he found 
time to go there in the last hours before 
embarking ! 

His keen relish—“fun”—in doing 
good, and his habit of systematizing his 
affairs so he could get time to indulge in 
such pastimes, are the only explanation. 

Embarked on the steamer,his situation 
was unusually pleasant; a gentleman of 
means who was late in deciding to take 
the trip secured fine quarters by hiring 
the captain’s suite. He added a little or- 
gan, a collection of choice books and 
other accessories to its attractiveness ; and 
as he had a strong admiration and at- 
tachment for Dr. Babcock, said to him: 
“TI want you and your wife to use this 
place as freely as tho it belonged to you— 
I want you to be entirely at home in it.” 

Months afterward he told the writer 
that Dr. Babcock did so; and that this 
was a way in which-he frequently made 
use of it. As they were sitting together 
he would say: “1 wonder how Number 
31 is getting along. I think I will go 
and see.” Soon he would return with 
the occupant of state room 31, a dejected 
and homesick person, whom. the lover of 
doing good had hunted out and, bringin 
him to this pretty room, entertained wi 
story and music until he felt like a differ- 


-ent person, going away happy and de- 


lighted. By and by another would be 
similarly cheered; he continually had 
something of the kind on hand, and his 
host had no doubt that he found it “ good 
fun ”’—it was done with such evident zest 
and enjoyment. 

The concluding incident is connected 
with his church life in New York. 
When he first came to the Brick Church 
he got a list of the sick, aged, poor, or 
those in any way distressed, and before 
calling on the more fortunate members 
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of his new charge visited these “ shut- 
ins.” His calls were a delight to all—a 
rapturous one to most. In some cases 
those who had long been invalids had be- 
come morbid about meeting people, and 
were at first unwilling to see him; but 
he was not to be repulsed, and a new joy 
came to their lives with his visit. 

Among those upon whom he called 
was a man paralyzed on one side, who 
could walk only as some one supported 
him. His sole relative was a daughter, a 
cashier in a neighboring department 
store. She was most devoted in her at- 
tention, tho obliged to be absent a good 
part of the time. In the morning she 
prepared their simple meal, fixed him 
comfortably for the day, leaving him in 
a reclining chair as she went to her du- 
ties. At noon she was in for a brief time 
and gave him his lunch, and at nightfall 
prepared their supper and gave up her 
evening to him, a fine instance of filial 
devotion; but his days must have been 
lonely. 

After Dr. Babcock found him he did 
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not cease’ to visit him regularly; and as 
I have since learned, this was the man- 
ner of his visits: Bidding him a hearty 
good morning, with inquiries for his com- 
fort, he mentioned some interesting bit of 
public news or some amusing incident, 
and soon had him laughing heartily. A 
little later the talk took a more serious 
turn, after which he kneeled by his side 
and offered a most tender and uplifting 
prayer, then, rising and bending forward, 
he put his arms around the paralytic, lift- 
ing him out of his chair and supporting 
him on the helpless side, he would walk 
with him around the room a dozen times, 
giving him needed exercise and change ; 
then with a cheery good-by he was gone! 

How could the pastor of a great city 
church, with its extensive work and num- 
berless cares, none of which were ever 
neglected, find time for such a service? 

Do we not in some way usually find 
time for the things we delight in? He 
had found great “ fun” in doing good— 
a most exhilarating pleasure in which he 
was always indulging. 

New York Cry, 


White and Black in Australia 


By H. T. Burgess, LL.D. 


’ 


HE “color problem” is as real in 
Australia as in the United States, 
tho different in character, and of 

inferior relative importance. It has for 
its basis apprehension of trouble in the 
future, rather than immediate difficulty 
or danger. The agitation connected with 
it is more of a precautionary character 
than anything else. What is regarded 
as an evil and injury might be reluctantly 
endured, but for the menace embodied in 
it. It is chiefly, tho not exclusively, the 
fear that unless grappled with and dis- 
posed of now it will prove insoluble that 
prompts drastic proposals, and inspires 
energetic action. “A white Australia ” 
is one of the most popular political watch- 
words and rallying election cries. 

The problem, it should be observed, 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
aboriginal races. It would be a strange 
thing if it did, for the country was theirs 
before the white man took possession of 
it, and their right to remain in it is indis- 
putable. There are, moreover, a num- 


ber of other considerations that are per- 





haps as influential as any question of ab- 
stract justice. Australian blacks, tho 
still very much more numerous than all 
the colored people of other races on this 
continent put together, are gradually 
diminishing in numbers, and their ulti- 
mate extinction is only a question of time. 
Scores of thousands of them still roam 
the plains of the interior, but they are 
very rarely seen in the cities or towns. 
When semi-civilized they are gathered 
into settlements of their own or given em- 
ployment on cattle and sheep runs, but at 
no point do they come into competition 
with European workmen. 

Not from the aboriginal inhabitants. 
of Australia, therefore, but from an in-. 
flux of Asiatics and Polynesians danger 
is apprehended, and the question is how 
to guard against it. The country is so 
situated in relation to the islands of Ma- 
laysia, the ports of India and China, and 
the Kingdom of Japan, as to afford a 
tempting field for the overflow of their 
population. Ever since the discovery of 
gold it has exercised a kind of magnetic 
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attraction, which several of the States 
have sought to neutralize by prohibitive 
legislation. A large portion of the con- 
tinent is within the tropics, and many 
places are suited for tropical products. 
Over a wide extent of the bordering 
ocean, pearling fleets and beche-de-mer 
fisheries are employing large numbers 
of men and making good profits. The con- 
sequence is that, despite all discourage- 
ments, an objectionable stream of immi- 
gration is continually flowing, and in 
some places the admixture of races is 
causing grave concern. At this moment 
there are thousands more of Chinese 
than Europeans in the Northern Terri- 
tory, who have found their way through 
Port Darwin. Every port of Northern 
Queensland has its native quarter where 
Indian coolies, Cingalese, Chinamen, 
Kanakas and Japs congregate. Some of 
them have in their midst pesthouses of 
infamy, and are holders of disease. It 
used to be said that the colored man came 
for only a brief period, during which he 
lived on the smell of a greasy rag, hoard- 
ing every coin he could gain, and cleared 
out as soon as possible, but he has begun 
to bring his women and to beget chil- 
dren, apparently intending to stay. 

The Kanaka question is a feature of the 
case that has to be considered by itself. 
It is limited to a single State of the Com- 
monwealth and to a single industry in 
that State, but within its own range is of 
vital importance. Like most questions 
it has two sides, and I will try to state 
them impartially. Queensland has in- 
vested many millions of pounds in sugar 
growing. The output of its plantations, 
mills and refineries is worth a million and 
a half per annum. There is every pros- 
pect, under favorable conditions, of great 
expansion. The planters say that they 
cannot grow cane without colored labor, 
that white men will not or cannot do cer- 
tain necessary work, such as “ trash- 
ing ” the cane, and that white labor is un- 
dependable for field work, the white man 
having a trick of going on strike or on 
the spree at critical times. 

The other side of the story is that the 
introduction of an inferior race is bound 
to be demoralizing, and that the employ- 
ment of cheap labor must force wages 
down. The Polynesian field hand is 
said to be as harmful in his vay as the 
Chinese laundryman or cabinet maker. 
It is not now complained that the traffic 
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in this kind of labor is badly conducted, 
or that the laborers are not well treated. 
It is generally admitted that the kidnap- 
ing and other abuses of several years 
ago have been effectually stopped. The 
Kanakas are recruited over a great ex- 
tent of the Pacific islands. They engage 
for three years voluntarily, and their en- 
gagements are under stringent regula- 
tions and supervision. This supervision 
is never relaxed. They are only allowed 
to do field work. I can testify from per- 
sonal observation that they have their 
liberty and are well fed, clothed and 
cared for. To speak of them as slaves is 
utter nonsense. At the end of their term 
they may re-engage, but if they do not 
within a month, they are shipped back 
again to the island whence they came. 

The pressing character of this prob- 
lem, the intense interest it excites, and its 
overshadowing effect on politics are in- 
dicated by its place in no less than four 
distinct measures that have been brought 
before the Federal Parliament. In two 
of them it occurs incidentally, as it were, 
and perhaps others might be named, but 
the Postal Bill and the Tariff are con- 
spicuous instances. A clause in the for- 
mer is designed to prevent the employ- 
ment of colored labor on mail steamers, 
and a line in the latter practically gives 
sugar grown by white labor a bonus of 
two pounds per ton. 

The Kanaka Bill was to Queensland- 
ers unexpectedly drastic. They have all 
along expected some restrictive legisla- 
tion, and that was the great reason why 
they hesitated to enter the federation, but 
they profess to be taken by surprise. 
The measure proposes the immediate cur- 
tailment of Kanaka labor by preventing 
fresh arrivals, and to get rid of the whole 
of it in seven years. The government of 
the State, and those who are interested 
in the sugar industry, have raised an out- 
cry of angry indignation, declaring that 
vast interests will be needlessly sacri- 
ficed, but there is unyielding determina- 
tion on the other side that at all risks the 
Kanaka must go. 

Succinctly stated, the problem is how to 


exclude alien races without offending the 


Imperial Government, and how to grow 
sugar without Kanaka labor. It is not 
solved by the proposed measures, but the 
decided stand taken by the Government 

of the Commonwealth is a right step. 
Norwoop, Soutn AvustRALIA. 
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Impressions of America Again 


Ir we Americans lack the gift to see 
ourselves as others see us, the fault is 
Nature’s, who denied us that special fac- 
ulty of vision ; for assuredly we have been 
told often enough just how we appear. 
Something of the sort which Professor 
Minsterberg offers us* has been ten- 
dered at irregular intervals from the 
early days of Jefferson’s presidency, 
when the poet, Tom Moore, visited these 
shores; it is still being presented from 
time to time; and at that distant day 
when the much-heralded New Zealander, 
on his way to London, stops over to view 
the ruins of Manhattan, it will have suf- 
fered no decline in volume and but little 
modification of character. It is one of 
the fated consequences of our national 
life. 

Such impressions are always interest- 
ing; but of their profit there is not so 
much to affirm. Occasionally a political 
student like Bryce or a traveler and ob- 
server like Muirhead gives us something 
of computable value; but for the most 
part there are revealed to us only the lim- 
itations of the observer, his personal pre- 
dilections, his narrow prejudices, his ab- 
surd judgments. 

Professor Miinsterberg is a teacher of 
psychology in Harvard University. He 
has been in America some eight or nine 
years. He ridicules such of his fellow- 
countrymen as essay to write “big 
books ” on the basis of a six-weeks’ tour 
of the land; and from the vantage of a 
longer residence proceeds to show how 
the thing may properly be done. He 
writes of education, of women and of the 
social and political life of America as 
compared with that of Germany. 

It is in the first and last chapters of the 
book, “ The Americans and the Ger- 
mans” and “ American Democracy,” 
that the reader may get most valuable 
sidelights on Professor Miinsterberg’s 
psychology and on the psychological 
method of interpreting social and polit- 
ical life. We are told that the American 





*AmeriIcAN Traits.. From the Point of View of a 
German. By Hugo Miinsterberg. New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $r.00. 
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is a prodigal spendthrift of time; that he 
is addicted to rocking chairs and chewing 
gum ; that he lives under the “ autocracy 
of yellow-press editors;” that his social 
intolerance in religious matters, “ espe- 
cially in the smaller towns, reaches a de- 
gree utterly unknown in continental Eu- 
rope;” that “the slums of New York 
show a misery that is unknown in Ber- 
lin,” and finally that Theodore Roosevelt 
is almost an exact counterpart of Wil- 
liam Hohenzollern. Some of these state- 
ments are not without a basis of fact, but 
are always overemphasized to support the 
author’s theories. 

How far psychology may part com- 
pany with. logic Professor Mitnsterberg 
illustrates over and over again. It has 
been said of women that they are over- 
prone to generalizing from a single da- 
tum—a saying with which the author, we 
are sure, will heartily agree. Whether 
true or not of women, it is largely true of 
Professor Miinsterberg. Repeatedly his 
emphatic assertions are based upon a sin- 
gle fact; and at times even the one fact 
resolves itself into something more. ques- 
tionable. A low birth-rate, he argues, is 
caused by the overeducation of girls; 
witness the rate of Massachusetts (21.5) 
with that of Prussia (36.6). The case 
is, of course, proved; and yet to the un- 
psychological person who consults the 
rates for Paris (23.8), Rome (23) or 
Bombay (13), it becomes evident that 
other factors than overeducation may de- 
termine a low percentage of births. 

Generalizations are almost certain to 
be faulty when based upon a single fact ; 
but our author shows his ability to reach 
quite as errant conclusions from more nu- 
merous data. It must be, then, that it is 
his method which is at fault. An idealist 
he proclaims himself; and he sharply 
draws the line between the working 
methods of the idealist and the realist. 
“The one works with the understand- 
ing,” he writes, “ and the other by means 
of inspiration.” Perhaps, then, it is in- 
spiration and not understanding which is 
responsible for the following: “ We see 
the newspapers crowded with matter 
adapted to the lowest tastes of the mob, 
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political results determined by appeals to 
the most selfish desires, the theaters re- 
lying upon the cheapest vaudeville, the 
churches filled and sermons made attract- 
ive by sensational and trivial matters.” 
And, again: “ Parties in the grasp of 
bosses, city administrations under the 
whip of spoilsmen, the economic world 
under the tyranny of trusts.” 

But if we are to credit the above judg- 
ment to inspiration, another difficulty 
arises. It is not a consistent, but a con- 
tradictory inspiration. For on other 
pages, where the author labors to show 
that America is really idealistic, quite a 
different showing is made. “It is not 
true,” we learn, “ that the whole life of 
the land is sacrificed to commercialism ; ” 
political questions are discussed on a high 
plane of idealism; the number of unsel- 
fish men devoted to public service in- 
creases daily ; and an inundating wave of 
beauty, sweetness and light is sweeping 


the country. 
& 


Fénelon 


Ir has been the fortune of Fénelon to 
be much written about in books and to be 
judged almost always from some extreme 
point of view, whether for praise or for 
blame. There was need, therefore, of 
just such a balanced, dispassionate view 
of the man and of his work as Lord St. 
Cyres (pronounced sincere, we believe) 
has taken in the present study.* Nor is 
it difficult to understand why Fénelon has 
been judged so diversely. More than in 
almost any other writer of his age there 
are scattered through his works hints of 
the new sentimentalism that was to 
sweep over France in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and of that humanitarian philos- 
ophy which was to assume the propor- 
tions of an all-absorbing religion. Nat- 
urally the philosophers of that century 
turned to Fénelon as to one of themselves 
and were ready to erect his Télémaque 
into a bible of the new faith. To ac- 
count, on the other hand, for the blame 
that has been showered on Fénelon it is 
necessary to consider his peculiar posi- 
tion between the divergent currents of 
thought of his own age; and in a sense 
the appreciation, and to a certain point 
justification, of his anomalous position in 
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this respect is the real aim of Lord St. 
Cyres’s estimable work. 

Those who have but a little knowledge 
of French, who have read perhaps a few 
of the standard works of Racine and 
Moliére and La Fontaine, are likely to 
regard the age of Louis XIV as peculiar-- 
ly uniform in its courtly self-restraint,. 
and to find the beauty and- passion of its: 
literature so guarded by conventions as: 
to seem worldly and even commonplace. 
They forget that beneath the calm sur- 
face of this majestic literature lay an in- 
tensity of spiritual emotion which divided 
the men of that period into two strangely 
contrasted groups, which beside Bossuet, 
the stately Bishop of Meaux, inspired the 
fervid Pascal for faith’s sake to denounce 
human reason and to find the chief glory 
of man in the consciousness of his own 
misery, and which as a foil to the in- 
triguing courtiers of Versailles sent out 
the heroic Jesuits to suffer martyrdom im 
the wilderness of America. It was, in-- 
deed, an age of great contrasts, a battle-- 
ground of the world and the spirit ; and: 
between these contesting armies Fénelon 
attempted to walk without surrendering: 
himself wholly to either side. Hunger- 
ing for the honors of Versailes and, for 
the most part, leading the life of a court- 
ier, he yet thirsted after the spiritual re- 
tirement of a saint. He sought prefer- 
ment in the Church, and yet. attached 
himself to the persecuted band of Quiet- 
ists, led by the dubious Madame Guyon. 
So, too, in literature, where the battle was 
beginning to rage between the ancients 
and the moderns, he took the side of the 
classics, yet was at heart a sentimentalist 
and a romanticist. 

Naturally one who trod so uncertain a 
path was a creature of inconsistencies, 
and seeming departures from the straight 
highway of truth; and naturally an un- 
sympathetic student of his life and work 
may fall on a thousand self-contradic- 
tions and retractions which he does not 
hesitate to ticket with the facile word 
“hypocrite.” It is easy to admire the 
grandiose honesty, the clear, stately 
courtliness of Bossuet finding the pur- 
pose of God in the glories of France, it is 
not difficult to sympathize with the fer- 
vid abnegations of Pascal, but only the 
most experienced self-restraint on the 
part of the student can face the double 
nature of Fénelon, and admire the man 


















while acknowledging his uncertainties of 
character. A sentimentalist such as Fén- 
elon is perhaps of all man the hardest to 
criticise fairly. 

This is precisely the task Lord St. 
Cyres has set before himself, and has so 
gracefully accomplished. At times it al- 
most seems as if we were reading 
about two distinct men; but in the end 
the synthesis is made, and out of the con- 
tradictions of Fénelon’s double nature we 
see arise in clear proportions the hidden 
personality that bound them into a unit. 


2 
Jastrow's Study of Religion 


It is a significant fact that this volume* 
appears in the “ Contemporary Science 
Series ”—the science of religion now has 
its recognized place alongside of phys- 
ics and chemistry; biology and sociology, 
ethics, psychology and philosophy. It 
has its critical canons and methods like 
any other science. Its subject yields in 
interest to no other; it proposes to itself 
no less a task thanto trace man’s religious 
history from the earliest known time to 
the present, to discover, if possible, the 
earliest expressions of the religious con- 
sciousness, and to determine the laws in 
accordance with which the great religious 
systems of the world have taken shape. 
It does not discuss the theoretical or 
theological question of supernatural in- 
spiration or revelation, but confines itself 
to noting the historical fact of the ap- 
pearance of certain religious customs and 
conceptions in the world. The increasing 
popular interest in the subject has called 
forth recently a number of excellent 
works, such as De la Saussaye’s descrip- 
tive manual, Jevons’s introduction, Brin- 
ton’s study of savage religion, and Tiele’s 
discussion of the elements of religious 
life. There was still needed a book that 
‘should give a general sketch of the new 
science—its history, its object and meth- 
od, and its relation to other sciences—and 
iit is such a sketch that Professor Jastrow 
has prepared. He begins with a detailed 
account of the origin and growth of the 
study of religion, giving a critical list of 
writers that will be a very useful guide 
to those who wish to pursue the subject 
further. He then enters on the discus- 
sion of some very difficult questions : The 





*Tue Stwey or Reticion. By Morris Jastrow, Jr. 
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classification of religions, the character 
and definitions of religion, and the origin 
of religion. These points he treats with 
marked sobriety and good judgment, ex- 
plaining and criticising the various opin- 
ions that have been held, and reaching 
his own view by cautiously rejecting 
what seems unsound and adopting what 
seems sound. A satisfactory classifica- 
tion of religions must rest on a survey 
of all cults and a perception of what are 
their distinguishing characteristics, what 
they have in common, and wherein they 
essentially differ. Discarding the 
schemes that are based on accidental 
or partial features, Dr. Jastrow groups 
religions according to stages of intel- 
lectual and moral culture (religions of 
savages, those of primitive culture, those 
of advanced culture, and those which 
emphasize the coextensiveness of religion 
with life), a simple yet comprehensive 
division which rests on the supposition 
that every religion is the product of the 
thought and the expression of the ideals 
of the community in whose midst it arose. 
Within this general scheme there must, 
of course, be subdivisions; thus, in the 
third group there are differences between 
the religions of Egypt and Babylonia 
and between those of Greece and Rome, 
and similarly, in the fourth group, Islam 
is to be distinguished from Judaism and 
Buddhism. This more exact discrimina- 
tion must be the work of specialists in 
the individual religions. Passing to the 
remaining fundamental questions, Dr. 
Jastrow defines religion as man’s belief 
in a Power or in Powers beyond his con- 
trol, on which he feels dependent, and 
with which he desires to enter into rela- 
tions. The origin of religion he finds in 
the sense of the infinite which is awak- 
ened in man by the phenomena of the 
world—a sense at first dim and vague, 
growing clearer, however, with every ad- 
vance in culture; it will be noticed that 
this statement avoids the untenable form 
of Max Miiller’s original proposition ; it is 
equivalent to saying, if we employ theistic 
terms, that religion is God’s revelation 
of himself in the mind of man. Dr. Jas- 
trow next points out the relation of re- 
ligion to ethics, philosophy, mythology, 
psychology, history and culture—with 
these it is intimately associated, while 
it yet preserves its special character (re- 
ligion being here regarded by him, not as 
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a@ mere emotion, but as an organized 
scheme of life). He concludes with re- 
marks on the method of the historical 
study of religion, and its value for col- 
leges and universities. The volume is to 
be warmly recommended to students and 
clergymen. Its statements are clear, its 
tone is serious and devout, and it com- 
presses into a small space a vast mass of 
facts and principles of prime importance 
for all who are interested in the subject. 
There is added a valuable bibliography. 


& 
The Colonials 


“ A NARRATIVE of events chiefly con- 
nected with the siege and evacuation of 
the town of Boston in New England,”— 
and the historical veracity of the story * 
is quite unusual. Unlike the writers of 
most Colonial novels, the author does not 
stretch the ancient legs of tradition in or- 
der to account for his own romantic ex- 
aggerations. He vitalizes the threadbare 
details of a famous pioneer campaign 
without magnifying personalties and 
events out of all proportion to the truth. 
The stormcloud of Whigs gathered upon 
the wharves of Boston Bay while their 
comrades tossed the offending tea over- 
board are living men with history to 
vouch for them. The town riots with the 
real life of the times, proud and primitive. 
Grim visaged Whigs and boasting Tories 
cross swords in every tavern. And we 
actually see the Colonists throwing up 
those breastworks which probably terrace 
the frosty hills around Boston to this 
day. 

But all Colonial novels have the same 
red sky line, the same trackless wilder- 
ness for a background, through which 
the hero must pass, pursued by savages 
and tormented by hunger, in order to se- 
cure his fortunes, and, more particularly, 
to rescue his lady love. This latter, he 
bears in his arms over incredible dis- 
tances, or drags her upon a sled after 
him, often starved to the point of devour- 
ing her own shoe strings. And the au- 
thor expends so much savage energy vi- 
talizing the sinister possibilities of the 
forest that presently the man who is the 
central figure in the story becomes a mere 
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specter darting in and out among the 
trees, famished, wounded and helpless, 
depending upon the great literary Provi- 
dence of the historical novelist to deliver 
him out of the jaws of death. 

However, there is at this point a dis- 
tinction to be made between The Colonials 
and the average novel of its class. We 
have the inevitable white maiden, to be 
sure, smiling through the portholes of 
the story, who has been rescued from 
Indians and sundry other villains ; but the 
hero is a superior young man, who never 
gets so deep in the bloody snow of wilder- 
ness dueling that the author is obliged 
to work miracles in order to save him 
from the scalping knife. He has the 
brave mind which contemplates the dead 
face of winter solitude fearlessly. Even 
in the loneliness of the great black forest 
he holds together, receiving into himself 
those stern qualities of his surroundings 
—calmness, stability and silence. It is 
the triumph of spirit over savage matter. 
And from the artistic viewpoint this for- 
est test of character presents difficulties 
beyond the powers of most writers. The 
fact, for instance, that an ordinary swash- 
buckler hero cannot be thrust in among 
the magnificent battalions of a wilderness 
without becoming insignificant is one that 
few of our Colonial novelists recognize. 
Mere courage fails to distinguish him 
from the braver creatures that sulk in 
and out through the legs of the forest. 
But he must possess some greatness of 
mind, some quality of spirit finer and 
stronger than the oaken hearts around 
him. And it is the developing of his 
hero up to this noble standard which 
makes the author of this novel peculiarly 
successful in his undertaking. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
Mr. French’s literary style is that he oc- 
casionally says what he has in mind, re- 
gardless of commas and without the as- 
sistance of the conventional passive verb. 
In his description of the bloody havoc 
wrought upon the British troop on 
Breed’s Hill by the New Hampshire 
farmers, there is the hurry and intensity 
of expression, imitative of battle-field 
haste and fury. A little black hyphen 
may represent the fall of a hundred Brit- 
ish soldiers. And yet Mr. French must 
not be accused of showing a literary man- 
nerism; it is rather the photography of 
rapidly passing events. 
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The Valley of Decision. By Edith Wharton. 
2 vols. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $2.00. 

It has been the office of THE INDE- 
PENDENT to point out more than once the 
unfortunate divorce in so many Ameri- 
can novels between life and art, between 
the ability to comprehend and interpret 
particular phases of human nature on the 
one hand, and the education which would 
enable the writer to work up this knowl- 
edge into an artistic whole, on the other. 
Such books as “ David Harum” and 
“‘Eben Holden” are good examples of 
this knowledge of life united to childish 
ignorance of art. But now, in this first 
long novel by Mrs. Wharton, we are 
brought face to face with the opposite de- 
fect ; we see a bookwhich displays all the 
refinements of artistic writing, which yet 
lacks the vitality of immediate contact 
with actual human experience. Such a 
divorce in works of higher inspiration is, 
of course, impossible, for art, in the larg- 
er sense, as practiced by the masters, is a 
direct outcome of life; yet it is possible, 
and the present work proves the state- 
ment, that a writer should be trained in 
all the little niceties of language and con- 
struction, and still miss the spark of in- 
spiration which makes his creation real. 
The hero of Mrs. Wharton’s story, if hero 
he may be called, is an Italian of the last 
cenutry who is carried through various 
vicissitudes of life until he becomes the 
tuling head of a principality. Whether 
by purpose or by the author’s own inde- 
cision he is made a creature of fluttering 
moods, influenced in turn by all the great 
philosophic and social movements of the 
day. It happens thus that the interest of 
the narrative centers about the shifting 
currents of thought and the kaleidoscopic 
scenes that made up the life of Italy in 
the years before the Revolution, whereas 
the story of the hero himself leaves us 
quite cold. We are constantly reminded 
of Mr. Shorthouse’s philosophic romance, 
“John Inglesant,” but the earnestness of 
the problems in the earlier novel and the 
underlying strength of character of its 
hero somehow evaporate in the later work 
into something that approaches too close- 
ly to vapidity. Yet the word “ vapidity ” 
is too strong. The descriptive scenes in 
Mrs. Wharton’s volumes are often ex- 
quisitely beautiful, and everywhere there 
is the color of real and refined art. The 
story will interest, not deeply, but genu- 


inely, all cultured readers, and is, on the 
whole, a promise of better things than is 
shown by the crude ignorance of our 
wide-selling, much-heralded productions 
called historic sete 


Handbook of the Trees of New England, with 
Ranges Throughout the United States 
and Canada. By Levin L. Dame, S.D. 
and He Brooks. Plates trom original 
drawings by Elizabeth Gleason Bigelow. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


An unpretentious but truly useful lit- 
tle volume is supplied by the authors. 
A tree must have one trunk and be at 
least fifteen feet high; less than that 
would leave it a shrub. Nearly all the 
native trees of New Englafd, 87 in all, 
are figured with leaves and fruit. The 
information given is compact, scientific 
and trustworthy, and the book will be 
found a very useful vade mecum for stu- 
dents and lovers of our forest trees. For- 
tunately the range of trees is so wide 
that the book will practically supply all 
needed guidance for the study of the 
trees of all our Eastern States north of 
Virginia. 

ef 
The Making of a Country Home. By J. P. 
Mowbray. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., $1.50. 

A delightfully made up book, and it 
undertakes to diseuss one of the chief 
problems of the day. It has not, how- 
ever, escaped a certain degree of smart 
writing, of which we have quite too 
much, whenever the question of a coun- 
try life is under discussion. The pictures 
drawn of farmers are conventional and 
largely untrue. The farmer type is in no 
way a subject of ridicule or comical re- 
marks. Nor is it quite true that all city 
people who undertake to make for them- 
selves country homes, must blunder about 
as models of ignorance and stupidity. It 
is a fact that most of these people are 
recent. editions of Babes in the Woods, 
and need a good deal of education in 
regard to the simplest matters pertaining 
to the land. The story told in this book 
claims to be the record of an ordinary 
man’s experience and his success while 
trying to make a home for himself in the 
country. The writer professes to have 
kept his narrative close to actual facts ; 
but we still think that a book which 
held absolutely to facts. and was in no 
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way brought into relation to romance or 
novel writing, would be more attractive 
to the public and more useful. The vol- 
ume contains, however, a great deal that 
is of value. It is pretty well punctuated 
with passages that are keen and incisive 
and worth remembering. 

“Enterprise is far more bewildering than 
capital.”—“ The young couple sat for two 
hours solemnly considering their future, and 
the possibility of escaping from the inevitable- 
ness of a genteel doom.”—* Agriculture had 
not parted company with landscape. Most of 
the houses that he passed were separated by 
long and often half-wild tracts. But there 
were comfortable, unpretentious and unmis- 
takably country houses, half hidden by old 
trees, and wearing heavy veils of Virginia 
creeper and wild trumpet honeysuckle. 
Nearly always they were inclosed by old gar- 
dens, in which phlox and lady’s slipper and 
tansy were conspicuously mixed.” 

He has the true idea when he comes 
upon a beautiful landscape, for he asks, 
“T wonder what this view is worth.” 
The new suburbanite will first of all ap- 
preciate the beautiful. This is the heri- 
tage he will bring out from the city. It 
will be his contribution to country life, 
which has been too much a devotion to 


the useful. 
& 


Industrial Evolution. By Carl Biicher. Trans- 
lated from the third German edition by S. 
Morley Wickett. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., $2.00. 


A collection of ten socio-economic es- 
says by the learned professor of politi- 
cal economy in the University of Leipzig. 
This is said to be the first translation of 
Dr. Biicher into English. It can safely 
be predicted, however, that it will not be 
the last ; for such work must win its way 
among students, and further translations 
will be demanded. His object in these 
essays is to trace the main lines of in- 
dustrial evolution from primitive times 
to the present. It is a task which de- 
mands the collection of a multitude of 
facts and the employment of a rigor- 
ously scientific method in handling them. 
Dr. Biicher has at hand both the facts 
and the method, and his task is sat- 
isfactorily accomplished. There is this 
criticism, however, to be made of the 
title: It is misleading in implying the 
work to be a general treatise, whereas, 
except for the first two chapters, it is a 
history of merely German industrial de- 
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velopment. Chapter I inquires into the 
general assumption that man has an in- 
herent “ economic nature” belonging to 
no other living creature. His conclusion 
is adverse; he finds no sign of such a 
characteristic in the lowest of primitive 
peoples, and argues that mankind has 
acquired it, slowly and gradually. Chap- 
ter II summarizes the economic condi- 
tions of tribes somewhat more advanced, 
and Chapter III traces the development 
in Germany of the three stages of house- 
hold, town and national economy. Chap- 
ters IV and V survey the general con- 
ditions of industrial systems. The re- 
maining chapters deal with more partic- 
ular phases of industrial processes. A 
study of “ The Genesis of Journalism ” 
is one of the distinguishing features of 
the book. It is a volume which no stu- 
dent of economics can afford to pass by. 


a 


A Short History of the Mississippi Valley. 
By James K. Hasmer. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.20. 

To make a short history of a large 
subject is not in itself the easiest of things. 
to accomplish. To make it also both 
reasonably reliable and highly interest- 
ing is a still more difficult task. Yet this 
is what Mr. Hosmer has succeeded in 
doing. The story of the great valley of 
the Mississippi, from:the time the first 
white man cast his weaty yet hopeful 
eyes over its tawny flood until after the 
close of the Civil War, is the story of a 
romance more thrilling in its facts than 
is the invention of any romance. The 
writer “believes that his best qualifica- 
tion for the task he has undertaken ” lies 
in the fact that he has spent most of his 
life in the Mississippi Valley, or close 
upon its border, and had his memory 
charged with what has happened there 
during the lapse of nearly two genera- 
tions. To this knowledge, which came 
by absorption, Mr. Hosmer has added no. 
little supplementary information which 
his command as Librarian of the re 
sources of the Minneapolis“ Public Li- 
brary has enabled him to accumulate. 
He is naturally and justifiably enthusias- 
tic, and tho we are sometimes obliged to 
refuse entire assent to some of his con- 
clusions, it is so slightly. that this dissent 
does not detract in the least from our 
thorough admiration of the little book. 
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Literary Notes 


Scripners .have published three volumes 
of George Meredith in their new pocket edi- 
tion. 

....' Eminent Actors in Their Homes,” by 
Margherita Arlina Hamm (James Pott & Co.), 
will be an interesting addition to the literature 
of the stage. The aim of the author is to por- 
tray the domestic life of the more famous 
_ players of the land and to sketch their. tastes 
in art, music, study, science and general cul- 
ture. 

....-Benjamin Franklin Stevens, the biblio- 
grapher, died at his residence in Surrey, Eng- 
land, on March 6th. Mr. Stevens, who was 
familiarly known as “ the father of the Ameri- 
can colony,” had been engaged with a staff of 
assistants for thirty years in making a chron- 
ological and alphabetical index of American 
papers in England, France, Holland and Spain. 
During that time he made fac-similes of over 
2,000 historical manuscripts in European 
archives. 

....The incorporators of the new Authors’ 
Club of Philadelphia have met and everything 
promises that the society will soon be in good 
running order. It was decided to admit not 
only authors, publishers and editors of literary 
magazines, but also illustrators and writers of 
text-books on medicine and jurisprudence. 
The committee on building has secured a 
thirty-day option on a dwelling house at 1218 
Chancellor Street. Among the incorporators 
are: Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Horace Howard 
Furness, Craige Townsend Lippincott, Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, Walter Lippincott, Francis 
H. Williams, Francis Churchill, Williams, John 
Luther Long, Owen Wister, Joseph H. Coates, 
Edward W. Bok, Henry T. Coates. The new 
organization will probably be called “ The 
Franklin Head.” 

....We take the following from the current 
issue of the London Academy: “The new- 
editionette is one of the most successful lit- 
erary manufactures of the day. Our table is 
strewn with the books which no gentleman’s 
waistcoat pocket should be without. It used 
to be ‘library,’ and library editions are still 
produced. But these are usually ‘limited,’ 
while the pocket-editionette is produced to 
meet the largest demand that can be secured. 
These small books are very handy, very dain- 
ty to look at; but are they quite satisfying? 
Does not good literature associate itself most 
fitly with certain standards of size and weight? 
We think it does, and that in the end the 
works of the masters are best read in the 
octavo sizes. In duodecimo you do but nibble 
them. For the new duodecimos are by no 
means the ‘dear and dumpy twelves’ of the 
old time. As they are small, so are they thin. 


They seem the pastry of reading and the 
trinkets of culture.” 
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Pebbles 


Way not be eccentric by praising peo- 
ple? Why is it that every one looks uglier in 
winter ?—Atchison Globe. 


.+++The Bacon-Shakespeare Squabble. 

He thought he saw a mystery, 
A new Rosetta stone. 

He looked and saw 2 cipher which 
Has recently been shown. 

“ The same old dish again,” he said; 
“I thought we cleaned the bone.” 

—London Outlook. 


....\ What have you ever done to deserve 
the office to which you aspire? ” asked the vot- 
er. “Nothing,” answered the candidate, 
frankly. “If I had ever done anything to 
thoroughly qualify me for so important a po- 
sition, I could probably make a great deal more 
money as a private citizen.”—Washington 
Star. 


....An Irishman has summed up the me- 
teorological year of the Emerald Isle, as fol- 
lows: : 

Dirty days hath September, 

April, June and November; 

From January up to May 

The rain it raineth every day. 

All the rest have thirty-one 

Without a blessed gleam of sun; 

And if any of them had two-and-thirty 

They'd be just as wet and twice as dirty. 
—Evening Post. 


....Little Georgie was taken by his aunt to 
see the newcomer, aged one day. He was duly 
and profoundly impressed with the specimen, 
and asked where the little brother came from. 
“God sent it,” answered the aunt, reverently. 
The answer made a deep impression on Little 
Georgie, for that afternoon he was seen out in 
the backyard gazing up into the deep blue sky 
and spreading his diminutive apron expectant- 
ly as he said: “ Dear God, please throw me 
one-down, too.”—Troy Press. 


When all the worid is Morgan’s, lad, and all 
the sea between; 

And every lamb a Sage, lad, and every lass a 
Green ; 

Then hey for automobile, lad, and to Wall 
Street away ; 

Young bulls must make their pile, lad, or bears 
may have their day. 


When all the oil is Rockefeller’s, and all the 
stocks are Hill’s; 

And all the railways Vanderbilt’s, or Gould’s, 
or D. O. Mills’; 

To England in your airship, lad, of Schwab 
and Yerkes the peer; 

God grant you find a billion there, to found 
a college here. 

—Life. 








The Democratic Party 


A stTRAw from Mississippi shows 
which way the wind is blowing in South- 
ern politics. The Legislature of that 
State has adopted, by an almost unani- 
mous vote, what is called a_ resolution 
(altho it is really a succession of pre- 
ambles) in favor of an alliance between 
the Democrats of the South and those of 
the Northwest. The construction of the 
sentences is curiously involved, and in 
the matter of grammar it leaves some- 
thing to be desired; but there is ex- 
pressed with unmistakable emphasis a 
yearning for union with the States to 
which reference is made in the following 
complimentary terms: 


“In the section east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers there 
is presented a homogeneous population, led 
and marshaled by the highest types of Ameri- 
can enterprise and sagacity, and the most 
amazing aggregation of wealth and _intelli- 
gence that has occurred in the whole history 
of man. This section has untold millions of 
idle capital for industrial development and ex- 
pansion, while in the Southern States there 
are boundless natural resources being neg- 
lected for the want of ready capital for their 
dev..opment and utilization.” 


“In the years to come,” the Legislature 
goes on to say, “ we stand ready to march 
with them in the processions of prog- 
tess,” to “ assist them in voting down is- 
sues calculate? to impair public confi- 
dence,” and to “maintain at whatever 
cost the paramount supremacy of the 
Federa: flag.” It also sees the following 
glowing vision of results: 


“Under the beneficent auspices of this fra- 
ternal policy the South will enjoy every pos- 
sible advantage, and carve out in the future 
a career of social, material and intellectual 
splendor that not even an imaginary limit 
can be assigned where they will come to a 
standstill.” 


In this vay the Democrats of Mississippi 
cut loose from Bryan and the Populist 
Democrats of the Northwest, and make 
overtures for union with the wealth and 
sagacity of the Northeast. If the other 
Southern States should do likewise, and 
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permit the Northeast to make the na- 
tional platform, we should see the Demo- 
cratic Party reorganized upon a new. 
basis. 

In the last two campaigns the South 
has taken its electoral votes to a very 
poor market. Now, the melting away of 
Populism under the sun of prosperity, 
together with the disagreeable memories 
of two defeats, affords an inviting oppor- 
tunity for a return to the old alliance 
with the Democrats of the Northeast, the 
only one by means of which the South 
has ever ‘gained anything. 

This movement in Mississippi may 
come to nothing. But if it should lead 
to a combination of the South and the 
Northeast, with an agreement giving 
control of the platform to ex-Senator 
Hill and those who stand with him, what 
would be the paramount issues of the 
Democratic Party? We may be sure that 
the free coinage of silver and all proj- 
ects for currency inflation would be laid 
aside. This would be done with some 
diplomacy, but still.so positively that the 
party would no longer be handicapped 
by the burden imposed upon it by the sil- 
verites. Imperialism could not be made 
a paramount, or even a distinct issue. 
The nation knows that the Republicans 
are not imperialists. With respect to the 
whole Philippine problem the two great 
parties are not now widely separated. 
The addition, last week, to the pending 
Philippine- government bills of provi- 
sions (approved by the Administration ) 
for the election of a popular Assembly 
and of three Filipino delegates, shows 
that the policy of the Republican Party 
and that of enlightened Democrats are 
on converging lines. The nagging and 
narrow criticism of a Teller or a Till- 
man does not afford a good basis for a 
paramount issue in a national platform. 
To warn the American people now 
against an impending loss of their liber- 
ties through “ militarism” is to offend 
their common sense. 

None of these things would stand at 
the top of a platform made by North- 
eastern Democrats with the consent and 
aid of a submissive and expectant South, 
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nor would the party declare war upon 
the great corporations in which are seen 
that “amazing aggregation of wealth” 
and those “highest types of American 
enterprise and sagacity ” which excite the 
admiration and the longing of the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature. 

The paramount issue in a Democratic 
platform made by such a combination 
would be tariff reform. Many will say 
that the selection of it for the first place 
would be an instance of folly in politics. 
But under certain conditions the Demo- 
cratic party, making a campaign chiefly 
on this question, would be a very 
formidable antagonist of the Republi- 
cans. The recent growth of great com- 
binations of manufacturers, and the enor- 
mous wealth of persons directly in- 
terested in the making or the operations 
of them, tend to excite public sentiment 
against the protective laws under which 
great profits have been obtained. The 
concentration of power in the railway 
world, to some extent connected in the 
public mind- with these industrial opera- 
tions, tends to excite opposition to privi- 
leges granted by statute. Everybody 
knows that in many of its parts the Ding- 
ley tariff has been outgrown by indus- 
tries for the protection of which it was 
enacted, and that in some instances the 
tariff rates no longer needed for protec- 
tion are used to the disadvantage of 
American consumers. 

A party that had 45% per cent. of the 
popular vote in 1900 might, under intelli- 
gent direction, with a modern and civil- 
ized platform, in which tariff reform and 
allied economic questions should stand 
at the top, give the Republicans a hard 
fight at the polls, and might even defeat 
them. 

On this tariff issue, with others re- 
lated to it skillfully added, a combination 
of the South with the Northeast would 
probably cause no loss of votes in the 
West, where the defection of some 
Bryanites -would be made good by the 
accession of Republicans who are now 
chafing under the bonds of the Dingley 
law. 

It may be that such a combination will 
not be made; and there are some iudica- 
tions that the Democrats would not be 
able to improve their opportunity if such 
a union should be completed. But it is 
among the possibilities, and the party 
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might be harmonized upon the basis we 
have mentioned. The extreme protec- 
tionists of the Republican party, by kill- 
ing all the reciprocity treaties which 
President McKinley negotiated, and by 
an exhibition of narrow selfishness and 
greed in the unseemly contest over the 
duty on Cuban sugar, are continually 
playing into the hands of the Northern 
Democratic politicians, who are striving 
to obtain the submissive support of a 
solid South, and whose avowed purpose 
is to make the tariff issue paramount. 


s 
Harvard and Henry 


PROBABLY every reader of the daily 
press has asked the question whether it 
was fully in accord with scholastic pro- 
prieties for Harvard University to be- 
stow the decree of doctor of laws upon 
Prince Henry. 

This may be instantly admitted, that 
as a bare man and scholar, with all his 
decorations off, as Carlyle’s “ Sartor Re- 
sartus’ taught us to look at men, this 
Henry was very likely less of a scholar, 
less competent to be a teacher, whether 
of laws or of seamanship, than some of 
the diplomatists and naval officers who 
accompanied him. Beyond question it 
was the Prince rather than the man 
whom Harvard honored. 

Now, to honor a statesman is quite 
proper. ‘“ Honor the king” is biblical 
good sense. Harvard has done it every 
year. The line of Massachusetts govern- 
ors who have been give the degree, 
not to speak of Presidents, includes not 
a few men who would not have been 
chosen merely for what they were in 
themselves. Harvard refused to give 
the degree to a governor who personally 
most deserved it for his extraordinary 
ability and attainments, but this snub 
had special grounds in the case of Benja- 
min Butler. Other moderate men in the 
governor’s chair have been given the 
honor without question as a matter of 
course. 

In a most admirable address Presi- 
dent Eliot offered what seem to some a 
needed apologia for the action of the 
university. He said little, for there was 
little to say, of Prince Henry’s own 
scholarly attainments, but he spoke 
warmly of the debt which this country 
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owes to the scholarship of Germany ; and 
with an aptness addressed more to his 
American than his German hearers he re- 
called the worth to us of Prince Henry’s 
English grandmother rather than the 
worth to Germany of his Prussian grand- 
father. It was, of course, what Carlyle 
calls clothes that President Eliot talked 
about, but they were fine clothes, and 
they were worn well by a worthy man. 
Harvard paid honor to a great and mag- 
nificent and learned nation, and to a mul- 
titude of its citizens living in this coun- 
try, when she bestowed her highest 
scholastic honor, the degree now reserved 
to be given pro causa honoris, upon a 
Prince who has captured all our hearts, 
and who bears a German degree earned 
in the school of his own profession. Har- 
vard needs to make no defense of her 
unusual act in giving the doctorate of 
laws to her distinguished visitor. 


a 


The Vulgarization of Science 


THE current number of The Century 
contains an article on “ The Nature of 
Nerve Impulse,” with the sub-title, “A 
Physical Explanation of One of the 
Phenomena of. Life,” which is so over- 
done that though it may catch the ear 
of the unskillful for the moment, it can- 
not but make the judicious grieve. The 
author of the article is himself so little 
confident of his conclusions that he warns 
the public “they must be accepted with 
caution.” Why are such inchoate scien- 
tific views presented to the public then? 
The genuine investigation temperament 
as we know it in the history of science 
is eminently conservative and waits for 
confirmation and helpful criticism before 
the announcement of definite results. Are 
our American scientific investigators 
about to change all this and rush into 
print as soon as they have conceived a 
new theory? We are proud that they 
have not done it in the past. Perhaps 
nothing is easier than for a scientist of 
reasonably constructive imagination to 
formulate a new scientific theory; noth- 
ing is more difficult than to demonstrate 
it. It is precisely the difference between 
the conception of the idea for a poem 
and its adequate expression. The poet 
who would give to the public his poetic 
idea, however beautiful and promising, 
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in its crude state would assure the neglect 
he deserved. 

We deprecated the premature publica- 
tion of such merely suggestive but ut- 
terly incomplete scientific data as are 
contained in this article some two 
months ago, when Professor Matthews 
gave to the newspaper press of the coun- 
try the abstract of his article. Now that 
we have his authentic account of what 
he has accomplished we can only em- 
phasize our declaration then made that 
such publication can never serve the in- 
terests of true science. Some of the crude 
statements made in this article are cal- 
culated to bring American science into 
disrepute. The logic of some inferences 
is almost amusing. Note these state- 
ments, supposed to flow one from an- 
other : 


“There is thus a great deal of evidence 
that stimulation consists in the passage of 
the colloids of the nerve towards or to gelation. 

With this conclusion established [sic] 
the action of anesthetics is readily understood. 

Gelation may [sic] be prevented by 
the anesthetics. The anesthetics dissolve fat. 
Overton and Meyer found that the anesthetiz- 
ing power was roughly proportional [sic] to 
the fat-dissolving power of the anesthetic. 
The colloids of the nerve consist of fat and 
albumin compounds, which are probably [sic] 
more soluble in a mixture of ether and water 
than in water alone.” 


The “ready understanding” of the 
action of anesthetics then depends on an 
assumption for which there is a great 
deal of evidence (!) on the observation 
of a “rough proportion” (whatever 
that may mean in science; in ordinary 
life it usually means inaccurate observa- 
tion) between anesthetizing power and 
fat-dissolving power, and on the prob- 
ability that nerve colloids are more solu- 
ble in a mixture of ether and water than 
in water alone. It is fortunate that phy- 
sicians do not administer anesthetics on 
any such unscientific basis as this. We 
are assured, however, that this explana- 
tion “is not a mere deduction, but rests 
on well-substantiated observation by Dar- 
win, Loeb, Zoethant, Budgett and me,” 
and then we have the enumeration of 
some well-known observations as to the 
effect of anesthetics upon protoplasm in 
general. 

Professor Matthews’s general purpose 
is to show the application of the ioniza- 
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tion theory to living protoplasm and 
especially to nerve cells. Now, the ion- 
ization theory, while it undoubtedly is 
of wonderful scientific value, because of 
its suggestive qualities, is as yet only on 
trial. The English periodical, Nature, 
for January 30, 1902, contained an ab- 
stract of an article of over 50 pages, by 
Louis Kahlenberg, inthe Journal of Phys- 
ical Chemistry, in which some of the 
difficulties of the application of the 
theory are pointed out. Kahlenberg 
says that “in the realm of physiology 
the theory does not represent the facts.” 
Further : 


“ The analogy between gases and solutions 
has clearly been pressed too far, and the fact 
that’ we are reasoning by analogy has been 
forgotten. The chief difficulty of the [ioniza- 
tion] theory is that it neglects the all-impor- 
tant role of the solvent. It fails to emphasize 
the fact that solution takes place because of 
a mutual attraction between solute and solvent 
and that this attraction is the essence of 
osmotic pressure, which is closely related to, 
if not absolutely identical with, chemical 
affinity.” 


Professor Matthews’sapplication of the 
ionization theory to neurology assumes 
as its basis just this most disputed, point 
in the explanation of solutions. When 
the Professor, at the conclusion of his 
paper, recapitulates the main results, 
there is nct a single proposition advanced 
that is either not doubtful or may not 
eventually receive an entirely different 
interpretation. 

In the last section of the article— 
“Probable Practical Results ”—we have 
the supreme bid for popular attention. 
It is said: 

“Tt looks as if we had at last secured a 
rational basis of pharmacology. If the poison- 
ous action of salts is due to the electrical 
charges their particles bear, and we are able 
to offset this action by particles with the 
opposite charge, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the poisonous action of drugs is 
also so caused and may in the same manner 
be counteracted.” 


This is equivalent to saying that when 
we have learned the antidotes for poisons 
we shall be able to use them. A recent- 
ly published Smithsonian contribution to 
knowledge describes some experiments 
on ionized air. This is a cognate phase 
of ionization applications. The author, 


Carl Barus, has distinctly added to pres- 
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ent scientific knowledge. If, because of 
a certain relation his experiments bear 
to the theory of color, he were to an- 
nounce that the whole theory of color 
was revolutionized, and then proceed to 
say that if further discoveries should be 
made along this line we might look for- 
ward to the time when expensive 
methods of dyeing could be replaced by 
simple ionization of the material, so as to 
convey a certain color impression, then 
we should have a practical conclusion 
entirely analogous to this one of the 
article on “The Nature of the Nerve 
Impulse.” If Mr. Barus did so, how- 
ever, it is doubtful if his essay would 
have been published at the expense of the 
Smithsonian. 

To publish unsettled propositions in 
science for the supposed benefit of the 
public is to vulgarize, not popularize, 
science. Only certain and well-demon- 
strated scientific truths should seek to 
be popularized. Sensationalism and 
genuine scientific advance are hopelessly 
opposed to each other. 


s 
A Critic of the Sunday School 


We would ask the careful attention 
of all those interested in Sunday schools, 
Christian Endeavor societies, Epworth 
Leagues and similar religious organiza- 
tions for the young to an article on Sun- 
day school and Bible teaching, by Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall,of Clark University, 
Worcester, in The Pedagogical Semis- 
nary of December, 1901. We think it can 
be understood by a fairly* intelligent 
reader, altho one uninstructed in the 
mouth-filling technicalities cf the modern 
pedagogy will haye to skip the strange 
words with which it is peppered, such as 
“ psycho-pedagogics,” ‘“ psychogenesis,” 
“ questionaire,” “artifact,” “ altrocen- 
tric,” “efferent activities,” “proleptic 
powers ” and occasionally a whole sen- 
tence which would stump a university 
man, like this: “ Pedagogical de-divini- 
tizing or making purgation of the tra- 
ditional superhuman factors may be 
hard ;” but even so there will be enough 
left to set him seriously thinking whether 
he might not learn much better methods 
of teaching children their religion. 

Nowhere have we seen the puerilities 
of much modern Sunday school teaching 
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better described. The worst methods of 
the kindergarten have been outdone in 
Sunday school literature. 


“One requires children of seven or eight to 
memorize the ‘six S’s”—sin, Savior, salva- 
tion, sacrament, sanctification and spiritualiza- 
tion, which, with all the teacher’s glory, can 
mean little more than abracadabra. ; 
Sheep’s wool is shown, handled, sheep are 
drawn, pictures of flocks of them are shown, 
and symbolic meanings hinted at, altho for 
the child, happily, a sheep is a sheep for all 
that. A yoke is drawn or made of sticks, a 
door, a heart, a rock, an anchor, a crown, a 
cross, wheat, a harp, a palm, a trumpet, lamp, 
staff, shield, dove, an open book; the word 
prayer is written up, down, right and left, a 
pyramid with twelve steps, each of which 
is a symbolic quality. One intermediate class 
is required to memorize nine abstract moral 
qualities in a certain order, a list of dates, 
, various crude blackboard drawings, 
with ointment, fish, pearls, lilies, stars, boats, 
groves, pools, and so on. All these things 
are offered to the child almost at random, as 
if in hopes that the good Lord, who in the 
beginning brought order out of chaos, will 
here repeat the great cosmic ordering in each 
mind. Nothing could, in my judg- 
ment, be better calculated to disintegrate the 
mind, to sterilize the heart, and to 
give the natural interest which the child feels 
in religious matters immunity against its in- 
fection by vaccinating with doses of attenuated 
culture.” 


How then would Dr. Hall have the 
child taught? The young child, not yet 
in his teens, should be taught especially 
the Old Testament stories. The Old 
Testament comes before the New, the 
law before the gospel. Of course, small 
children will be taught the story of the 
Christmas birth and the crucifixion, but 
their chief interest will naturally be in 
the kind of tales told in the Old Testa- 
ment, tales of the childhood of the race, 
of Daniel in the lions’ den, of David and 
Goliath, and of all the old heroes whose 
life history was in the heroic period 
which young boys admire. They will 
then be prepared for the New Testament, 
which children will begin to appreciate 
as they approach the middle teens of 
adolescence. It is then that the youth 
begins to admire sacrifice, and al! the 
forms of love, and can be wisely directed 
to accept an unreserved devotion to 
Jesus. Dr. Hall would not have a child 
piety forced at an earlier age, that cannot 
understand it. 
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And he would have the teaching in- 
clude all the miracles and wonders, with- 
out any unnecessary intrusion of doubt ; 
let that come later if it must. Let Jesus 
be taught as the man Jesus, as the Gos- 
pels show him, with no bungling effort to 
explicate a composite half God and half 
man which ruins the interest of the child 
in the real Jesus. 

We have touched only some few 
points; all are worth careful attention. 
We would direct especial attention to 
the point to which a number of Dr. Hall’s 


-pupils, such as Starbuck and Leuba, have 


given much study—namely, the supreme 
importance of fixing the religious char- 
acter during the period of adolescence, 
when the higher altruistic sentiments are 
being developed as the boy or girl be- 
gins to look outward and forward and to 
raise serious questions of duty and life. 
On this period should be concentrated 
the most careful and intelligent labor of 
those whose privilege it is to aid the 
birth of the soul. Before that period of 
decision comes the grounding of the in- 
telligence in the great epic of creation, 
and Hebrew history and the story of re- 
demption. 
as 


The Top and the Bottom 


WE want to give our heartiest irdorse- 
ment to the attempt of Booker T. Wash- 
ington to secure an endowment of not 
less than a million dollars for the Tus- 
kegee Institute, and to Dr. Frissell’s ap- 
peals for a similar endowment for 
Hampton Institute. Mr. Washington 
says well that as it costs $110,000 a year 
to run the Tuskegee Institute, and $60,- 
ooo or more has to be raised annually 
by the special appeals of one person, the 
condition is quite too precarious which 
depends on one man’s life and strength. 
Already an endowment of over $273,000 
has been secured, and the value of the 
plant is $370,000. 

The appeal is one that easily reaches 
the heart of the people. It is for the 
great ignorant, common mass of the ne- 
gro people. It does not offer to sup- 
ply preachers and lawyers and editors 
and politicians, nor even teachers except 
of a humble grade; but it does propose 
to teach the commonest people, who rep- 
resent the huge mass, how to be farmers 
or carpenters, how to build a decent 
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house, how to keep out of debt, how to 
buy a farm, how to be self-respecting 
and respectable. All this appeals easily 
and rightfully to the readiest comprehen- 
sion of the needs of the people, and we 
are not surprised that so able and de- 
voted a leader as Mr. Washington has 
attracted enthusiastic supporters, and has 
collected such an immense sum year af- 
ter year. It represents material growth 
and progress that can be seen. It is ex- 
pensive, of course, for shops are vastly 
more costly than school rooms, but it 
is worth the large cost which makes 
Hampton and Tuskegee far the most ex- 
pensive, as they are the largest and best 
known, of the negro schools of the South, 
and those that have the highest favor 
with their white neighbors. 

And yet, granting all this, it must 
never be forgotten that the largest and 
most persuasive and controlling influence 
is always from the top and not the bot- 
tom. Advancement comes by a pull 
from above, much more than by a push 
from below. The academy lifts the com- 
mon school; the college lifts the acad- 
emy ; the university lifts the college, and 
never the reverse. The influence of 
Johns Hopkins University'on our col- 
leges is an illustration. and was frankly 
admitted the other day by the President 
of Harvard. 

Now colored people are just lie white 
people in this respect—except that, as ed- 
ucation is at so low an ebb among them, 
their educated men have a greater pro- 
portionate influence than among white 
people. Mr. Washington understands 
and freely acknowledges this.. He mar- 
ries a college graduate, selects college 
graduates for his teachers, and sends his 
son and daughter to college. That is 
right and wise, for the broad influence, 
transcending the local, must come from 
higher institutions than Hampton and 
Tuskegee, and fortunately much less ex- 
pensive. There is no need to fear that 
these colleges, some of which bear the 
unfortunate designation of university, as 
do other humble colleges in the North, 
will overeducate their pupils. The high- 
est of them all, Howard University, at 
Washington, lacks a year of the curric- 
ulum of a New England college, and 
the best of the rest, such as Fisk, At- 
lanta and Shaw, lack two years. Their 
ablest graduates need to come to a North- 
ern college to graduate over again. The 
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best of them need to have an enlarged 
course, for the best education is never 
too good for a negro or a white man. 

It is somewhat of a disadvantage to a 
colored college in the South that it is 
supported by a benevolent society, as 
nearly all of them are. They are lumped 
together, half a dozen of them, perhaps, 
in the society’s reports,and no one makes 
a special strong appeal for aid and en- 
dowment, altho they are doing far the 
most useful work done for the negroes 
of the South. Not one of them has such 
an endowment as Hampton or Tuskegee, 
and not one of them is yet so ambitious 
as to think of looking for a million dol- 
lars. We know that Gammon Theolog- 
ical Seminary, of Atlanta, has an endow- 
ment of $562,000, but that is only for 
Methodist theological students, and not 
for general education. Talladega Col- 
lege may have about $110,000 endow- 
ment, and Atlanta University $40,000 
and Fisk University as much; Clark Uni- 
versity has $175,000, Leland has $118,- 
ooo and Shaw $31,000, but hardly any 
other institution for negro education has 
as much as $10,000 of permanent funds. 

In the North, as in the South, the insti- 
tutions that gave a practical and indus- 
trial education are having an extraordi- 
nary popularity. Such are the Pratt In- 
stitute, of Brooklyn ; the Drexel Institute, 
of Philadelphia, and the Armour Insti- 
tute, of Chicago. Of course, they are of 
a very much higher grade than Hampton 
and Tuskegee, but they show into what 
these latter institutions must grow. Ar- 
mour Institute, it is now announced, is 
to become an integral part of Chicago 
University and receive additional mil- 
lions, and develop, we suppose, into a 
great college of technology of the high- 
est grade. It illustrates the general ac- 
ceptance of the principle that it is the top 
and not the bottom from which power 
comes. Commercial “colleges” and 
trade schools are admirable, but for wide 
influence the student must seek the ed- 
ucation of the departments of finance and 
economics in our universities, or of elec- 
tricity and engineering in our highest 
schools of technology. We should take 
comparatively little interest in Hampton 
and Tuskegee if we did not see in them 
the promise of something much higher 
than they now give, even the highest; 
just as we value the colleges of the South, 


‘white and black, less for what they now 
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are than for what they will be when they 
shall have acquired a generous endow- 
ment. 

ed 


The Farmer and the Telephone 


THE farmer has rapidly come to ap- 
preciate the value of the telephone. 
The number of these ‘phones now 
in use in isolated farmhouses is ‘estimat- 
ed to be not much less than one million. 
A recent telegram from a town in Texas 
says: “ Strawberry growers in this town 
have had over one hundred telephones 
put up to facilitate handling the crop 
next spring.” It is difficult to grasp in 
the imagination the change that is being 
wrought. The experimental, home-made 
lines that were first constructed, on trees, 
and hitched to fence posts, were of some 
value as showing the farmer what could 
be done in the way of-communal service ; 
and they whetted the desire for some- 
thing better. The isolated ruralist felt 
safer when he could call a neighbor in 
case of trouble or sudden sickness. It 
gave the women some consolation to be 
able to speak to each other, and to swap 
homely news. 
however, for world contact. After some 
time it was found that these simple 
‘phones were saving a good deal of hard 
work. Miles of travel were avoided. A 
‘phone connection with the post office 
was cheaper than traveling every day on 
a doubtful errand, for an important let- 
ter. Slowly came the conviction that 
knowledge was power. The remote gar- 
dener or orchardist could communicate 
with the market, and learn to a certainty 
the value of any one of his crops. Spec- 
ulators lost their advantage. ‘‘ Middle- 
men are losing heart. We are getting 
into communication with the market. 
The consumer is reached directly. We 
are at last getting the real value of our 
goods.” 

The farmer will never again sell his 
apples for a dollar a barrel, while the 
purchaser within twenty-four hours re- 
sells them for three times that amount. 
Prices to consumers may have advanced 
on some things; but they get their goods 
directly from the growers, and hold them 
accountable. The secret of right farming 
is to bring producer and cofisumer to- 
gether. 


Ambition was waking, . 


A perceptible improvement is: 
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also seen in the grading of goods that are 
placed on the market ; and there is an evi- 
dent increase of responsibility felt by 
the grower and seller. Having won his 
market, he desires to hold it; and this 
market is to him something very definite. 
When sales were made to speculators he 
felt no sense of personal responsibility 
to the consumer; nor was there a desire 
to please the purchaser. Little good- 
will existed between the parties. Some 
of the States, including New York, have 
passed laws forbidding any municipality 
from denying farmers and orchardists 
direct access to consumers. Anything, 
except loads of hay and straw, may have 
free use of the streets, and shall not be 
prevented from visiting houses. This 
abolishes all those ordinances which tax 
the farmer for the use of city streets, or 
compel him to hold his perishable goods 
in market places, to await possible buy- 
ers. Commission dealers will hereafter 
have no oppressive advantages. They 
cannot import by rail farm produce and 
garden fruits from a distance, where the 
markets are glutted and the prices are 
low, and at the same time bar out local 
producers from fair competition. Farm- 
ers report that their profits are much in-. 
creased, and that the ease and pleasure of 
marketing is at least not decreased. In 
many cases the country producer reaches 
the city consumer by ’phone. At the 
present rate of increase in lines it will 
be possible for the consumer to order 
from the country whatever supplies he 
may need. 

The improvement in lines began some 
five years ago; but it still remains a fact 
that in a majority of cases rural service 
is not equal to town service. Farmers 
were not ready for the outlay involved, 
until they could see to a certainty the 
profit as well as the social advantage: 
The poles in many cases are still trees, 
while the instruments are old-fashioned 
and inferior. Country lines hereafter 
should be built after the best engineering 
methods, and of the best material. The 
latest inventions should be used, and cop- 
per wire employed. Where circuits are 
established six houses should be the max- 
imum to constitute a single group. The 
equipment should be fully equal to the 
best used in the villages. 

But at all times we have to bear in 
mind that, while local advantages will 
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be first apparent and of the highest value 
at the farm, in a short time the farmer 
will place ahead of this his long dis- 
tance service. Community privileges 
and the creation of the new social group- 
ing will for a while astonish and satisfy ; 
but the possessor of a telephone will soon 
look beyond this to the market advan- 
tages, and to the fact that he is brought 
out of isolation into the wide, wide world. 
Five years ago no telephone service of 
any kind could be secured in the coun- 
try. Where branches of the great main 
lines were allowed, the charges were be- 
yond the reach of any but the most 
wealthy. The construction was held to 
be a poor business investment as soon as 
they parted with the larger towns. Agri- 
culture was not appreciated, nor were its 
interests consulted. This was a financial 
blunder on the part of the telephone com- 
pany which held the field. 

New services for the rural telephone 
are constantly being devised. One of the 
most interesting and advantageous is the 
“News service.” Every evening at 
seven o'clock all the farmers in a group, 
or in a circuit of groups, take their stand 
at the telephone. 
and then the opening call, “ Good even- 
ing! now keep quiet! It is one minute 
and a half after seven o’clock by the reg- 
ulator.” Every farmer at once regulates 
his watch or his clock. When this is done 
the call comes again: “ Weather indica- 
tions for the next thirty-six hours are 
‘Cooler and cloudy, with probable 
rains;’ or ‘Weather clear and warm- 
er.’”” Then come market quotations. The 
price of corn, wheat, oats, rye, butter, 
chickens, eggs, apples and whatever else 
the farmer may have in season is an- 
nounced. Then come news items, such 
as constitute the main head lines of news- 
papers. A concise story of international 
affairs, reaching around the world, is 
given. Local news, with a spicing of 
gossip, is added. The death of President 
McKinley was known in farmhouses ten 
miles from market towns almost as soon 
as in our cities. It generally takes a 
half hour before this news service is com- 
pleted for the day. It is, of course, pos- 
sible to add political chat, or religious 
news. Questions are always in order, 
and are answered before the service is 
closed. It is believed that this sort of 


service will increase so that it will cover 
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the whole country within the next few 
years. There will be county services and 
State services. It is said to be a fact that, 
in some parts of the West, editors are 
anticipating the change in news service 
and are inaugurating a newspaper sys- 
tem without the paper—that is, they will 
distribute the news by wire. Some of 
the more advanced farmers of the prairie 
States, not content with the outside serv- 
ice, have more or less wires run across 
their large farms, so as to keep up com- 
munication between the different work- 
ers in the dissevered orchards and fields 
and the house and barn. Where wire 
fences are in order, the top strand of 
wire is insulated and made to serve with 
two instruments. 

What would be the effect of Govern- 
ment ownership? THE INDEPENDENT 
firmly believes in it. That is a problem 
for the near future, however. For the 
immediate present we need full play of 
individualism. for all sorts of experiment 
and enterprise. Just now comes the re- 
port of a rude but successful effort at 
wireless telephony. This is believed by 
experts to be our next move. One of the 
most complete independent telephone sys- 
tems in the United States began with the 
effort of a cauntry physician to communi- 
cate with his patients without riding long 
distances in the night. These independ- 
ent systems are now coalescing and form- 
ing a fellowship that will make the whole 
land a home. Government control will 
follow as a natural evolution; just how 
or when we need not forecast. It cannot 
be forced. THe INDEPENDENT reiterates, 
“What our Government has done in 
the Philippines and Porto Rico it can do 
in the United States.” 


o 
From Science to Philosophy 


THE establishment of a new journal, 
Annalen der Naturphilosophie, by Wil- 
helm Ostwald, is an indication of a 
change in the atitude of prominent scien- 
tists toward the problems of speculative 
philosophy. The pendulum is already 
on its swing back from the extreme and 
intolerant empiricism which has been the 
prevailing trait of scientific workers for 
so long. 

In revulsion from the imaginative met- 
aphysics of the ancients and the forma) 
logic of the schoolmen, modern science 
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resolutely turned away from ambitious 
attempts to solve the riddle of the uni- 
verse by brilliant guessing and began the 
patient accumulation and verification of 
facts and the deduction from them of 
their simplest and most certain infer- 
ences. This task came to be considered 
as the sole sphere of scientific thought; 
and there were men who were daring 
and foolish enough to teach that this was 
the only method for the advancement of 
human knowledge. Happily, however, 
for civilization, scientists did not confine 
themselves to the method prescribed for 
them by Bacon and other literary men, 
and of late years it has become general- 
ly recognized that the greatest achieve- 
ments have been made in quite the op- 
posite way—that is, by projecting the 
imagination into the unknown and then 
working up to it. Almost all the best 
scientific work has been done under the 
guidance of hypotheses ; and purely acci- 
dental discoveries have been rare and 
usually insignificant. In fact, in many 
branches of science the word invention 
should be used rather than discovery. 
The new compound or the new plant ex- 
ists clearly in the mind’s eye of the chem- 
ist or the horticulturist before he sets out 
to produce it. 

It was not to be expected that men who 
had already accomplished more in science 
in a century than had been done in all 
preceding time would forever keep their 
trained imaginations from attacking the 
deepest problems of life and destiny ; and 
it is no wonder that we find some of our 
greatest scientists turning their attention 
toward metaphysics and epistemology. 
The transfer of Professor Mach from 
the chair of physics to that of the theory 
of inductive sciences is symbolic of a 
mental change which has taken place in 
many minds. 

Ostwald’s recently published Vorle- 
sungen Uber Naturphilosophie ranks 
with Mach’s “ Analysis of the Sensa- 
tions” as among the most important of 
the fruits of the new movement. In this 
book Professor Ostwald extends his the- 
ory of energy as the ultimate reality so 
that it includes also sensation. All we 
know of the external world, he says, is 
as a manifestation of energy; and a sen- 
sation is always a transfer of enegy to or 
from the sense organ. Matter is merely 
a group of associated energies located in 
time and space. That this remarkable 
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conception serves physics well enough is 
shown by its vety general adoption in re- 
cent work, altho it is less certain that it 
is good metaphysics. The old problem 
of dualism, that mind on its physical 
side (the brain) seemed to be merely a 
collection of moving atoms, while on its 
psychical side it appeared as states of 
consciousness, is not merely solved but 
completely disappears if we view it from 
the new standpoint. The “ pre-estab- 
lished harmony” of Leibnitz becomes 
the pre-established unity of Ostwald. 
For he finds nothing inconceivable in the 
idea that certain forms of energy involve 
consciousness. 

What we have been calling explana- 
tions in physics, and even in psychology, 
have been for the most part merely me- 
chanical analogies. We have felt that a 
phenomenon was “ explained ” when we 
could make a working model that we 
could see and handle. A few years ago 
physicists were explaining electricity by 
cumbrous mechanisms of cog wheels and 
water pipes. In recent text books this is 
reversed, and mechanical phenomena are 
explained by the use of conceptions de- 
veloped in the study of electricity, such as 
“ potential ” and “ capacity.” 

The removal of the ban against specu- 
lative philosophy has obviously its dan- 
gers, but they are less than have been at- 
tached to this form of thought in the past. 
That mankind should again go back to 
the sports of its youth and blow soap bub- 
bles merely to watch in them the iri- 
descent, but distorted views of the world 
would be a sad calamity; but it is not 
probable that the lesson of a century and 
a half of patient work will be wholly 
lost. The dreamer of the future will not 
dare to build an air castle without at least | 
an option on the site. The danger is not 
from men like Ostwald and Mach, Kel- 
vin and Powell, who are so well ballasted 
that they can carry more sail than ordi- 
nary men, but from those who are less 
qualified and less cautious. We have 
never, however, been free from the fan- 
cies of this latter class. Nature abhors 
a vacuum; and if any field of intellect is 
left empty by the wise but overwary, it 
will speedily be filled by those who have 
no fears where they tread. The crudities 
of Eddyism and Blavatskyism were the 
natural result of confining scientific 
thought and criticism to the material and 
practical, Even the plodding compilator 
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of facts has his metaphysical theories, al- 
tho he would indignantly deny that any 
such could be found about his person. 
Metaphysics may be ignored, but not dis- 
pensed with. In the so-called “com- 
mon sense” point of view speculative 
hypotheses are not excluded, but are un- 
consciously accepted. 

Science has evidently been looking on 
the ground only to be sure of her footing, 
and now is ready to assert her right to 
gaze even into the deepest darknesses. 
No Baconian creed will in the future 
limit the operations of the intellect. We 
have no right to call any problem insolu- 
ble merely because it has remained un- 
solved. It may be that as great tri- 
umphs will reward the scientific method 
here as in humbler lives. The epoch of 
which we are so proud may very possibly 
be recorded in history as the period when 
there were no philosophers, but only 


scientists. 
& 


When a new game suddenly 
becomes “the rage” it is 
safe to predict for it the fate of the 
American naval hero. There are rea- 
sons for believing, however, that ping- 
pong is a real addition to our enduring 
games. It is not a first-class second- 
class pastime like quoits or archery, but 
it ranks with tennis, golf and billiards. 
Ping-pong is nothing else than lawn 
tennis reduced to the dining-room table. 
The rackets, balls and net are miniatures 
of its grass court parent. The rackets 
are little battledores, and the ball is of 
white celluloid and of such egg-shell 
weight that it will not scratch the most 
polished table or break the bric-d-brac. 
The scoring is the same as in lawn ten- 
nis. The only difference between the 
two games is that in ping-pong but one 
ball is allowed for the service, and no 
ball can be hit on the volley—that is, 
every stroke must be returned on the 
first bounce. One might imagine that 
this would make the game monotonous 
and unskilful, but, like golf, its virtues 
only reveal themselves to the devotee. 
There is a great deal more exercise in 
ping-pong than in billiards, though one 
does not have to play in flannels. A 
swallow-tail coat or a V-shaped corsage 
are possible costumes; and as the game 
does not demand unusual strength, en- 
durance, or any running, but only a quick 


Ping-Pong 
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eye and wrist, a woman can play it about 
as well as a man. We recommend ping- 
pong, therefore, as an ideal social sport 
for evenings and rainy days, and espe- 
cially for those persons who lead seden- 
tary lives and who cannot enjoy sun- 
shine athletics. Like golf, the veriest 
novice can enjoy it, and like golf, the 
“crack” can always find room for im- 
provement. It thus satisfies the mind as 
well as the body. Altho ping-pong does 
not afford so much variety or such op- 
portunities for the display of, delicate 
skill as billiards, it has the great advan- 
tage of being within the means of the 
slenderest purse and of furnishing a 
greater amount of exercise. In the 
words of the advertisement, Uneeda 
ing-pong ! 
ping-pong s 
We are learning by fre- 
quent illustrations that rich 
men may be of much es- 
sential and some little incidental use to 
the world. They can not only build rail- 
roads and steamships and factories, 
which is their normal service, but they 
can endow a college or stock a museum. 
The late Mr. Garland had done such a 
service in collecting and putting on pub- 
lic view in our Metropolitan Museum 
the finest collection of Chinese pottery 
that has ever been made. It was hoped 
that it would be given by his will to the 
Museum, but such was not the case. The 
price was too great for its purchase by 
the Museum, and it was announced one 
day last week that this marvelous collec- 
tion had been sold for perhaps $600,000, 
and would be scattered in a London sale- 
room. The report was read almost with 
consternation; but that very day Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan stepped forward and 
bought the entire collection, at we know 
not what advance, and leaves it as his 
loan on the shelves of the Museum. So 
as in the late tale of Hervé Riel, 
“ How -hope succeeds despair in each captain’s 
countenance,” 
and we 
“Thank the man that did the thing.” 


But this event shows us that its one big 
legacy will not suffice to provide what 
the Museum needs. And it also sug- 
gests that the big expenditures of the 
Metropolitan Museum are likely to go 
for art, for pictures, statues, choice stuffs 


The Garland 
Collection 
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and ceramics, rather than for the treas- 
ures of history and archeology. The 
former are what the people, the latter 
what the scholars want. 


& 


We referred some weeks 
ago to the failure of the 
army officials in the 
Philippines to allow soldiers and officers 
in the two colored volunteer regiments 
there to receive appointments in the reg- 
ular service or in civil service. A let- 
ter from Frank R. Steward, late captain 
in the Forty-ninth Infantry, U. S. V., 
supports our statement. He says: 


“It remains true that not one colored volun- 
teer officer out of the 75 who served in the 
Philippines has been given an appointment in 
the regular service, altho more than 800 ap- 
pointments to commissions have been made 
in the reorganized service; but, what is far 
worse, not one colored volunteer officer has 
even been permitted to take the examination. 
The two lieutenants referred to in your edi- 
torial as having been recently appointed came 
from the enlisted ranks of the regular service; 
one was Sergeant Davis, 9th Cavalry, now 
Second Lieutenant roth Cavalry; the other, 
Corporal Green, 24th Infantry, now Second 
Lieutenant 25th Infantry. 

“ The injustice to the colored officers of the 
48th and 49th Infantry remains the same. 
This in the face of the fact that many of these 
officers were educated in institutions of the 
first rank, from Harvard University down, 
evinced their capacity in innumerable ways 
during their service, and not a few of them 
came out of the service with the highest sort 
of testimonials from their superior officers.” 


Captain Leary 
of Guam 


This is a shameful condition of things. 
It ought to be rebuked and corrected 
from Washington. It is precisely in the 
line with what is generally recognized as 
being the chief cause of our slow success 
in the Philippines, the contemptuous at- 
titude of the army toward the natives as 
“niggers.” For this reason, among 
others, we urge the speediest withdrawal 
of the army and the substitution of civil 
rule. We have needed more, in the 
Philippines, of the spirit of Captain 
Leary, of Guam, whose general order on 
the subject ought to be classic. 


& 


We cannot approve a bill that 
has been favorably reported 
to the Senate of this State, 
which makes the teaching of anarchy a 


Teaching 
Anarchy 
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crime to be punished by law. Of course, 
any incentives to murder or violence 
ought to be punished, but we find it im- 
possible to believe that the teaching of 
merely philosophical anarchism—that is, 
that government by force is wrong, and 
should be met by non-resistance, can 
properly be treated as a crime. Tolstoi is 
an anarchist. His doctrine seems to us 
wrong and harmful, but he is not a crim- 
inal until he resists the Government of 
the State. Non-resistance can quote 
very high authority. We recognize the 
danger that if Tolstoi teaches that gov- 
ernment by force is wrong, but should be 
submitted to, another may more logically 
draw the contrary conclusion that it 
should not be submitted to; but we would 
have this conclusion punished, and not 
the premiss. We have to take risks in 
government, and the risk of liberty we 
hold to be less than that of suppression, 
because argument will gain a sounder 
victory than force. 


The most signif- 
icant gathering 
ever held in the 
interests of foreign missions is what many 
consider the Fourth International Con- 
vention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions held at To- 
ronto, Canada, February 26th-March 2d. 
Twenty-two countries, 465 colleges, 
2,508 students and members of college 
faculties, with a total enrollment of 2,955 
delegates, was the representation at the 
convention. It sounded the strongest 
call yet uttered for volunteers and re- 
cruits for the foreign field, and gave evi- 
dence of such a response to that call as 
the world has not yet known. Its being 
held in Canada aroused that nation as it 
had not been aroused before in the cause 
of the world’s evangelization. The ca- 
blegrams of greeting, encouragement and 
exhortation that poured in from all quar- 
ters of the globe emphasized the growing 
unity among all the nations. John R. 
Mott, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Movement, does not hesitate 
to rank the convention as better than any 
that have preceded, in its unity and spirit, 
in its intellectual power and the strength 
of the personnel attending,and in the ob- 
vious grip it has gotten on the intellect- 
ual confidence of the most thoughtful 
classes. Over $15,000 a year for the 
next four vears was pledged to the work. 


The Student Volunteers 
at Toronto 
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Just as the Ecumenical Conference of 


1900 served to prepare the Christian 


Church for the shock of the persecution 
in China, so this convention is a challenge 
to the world tending to restore the hope 
and confidence which are needed after 
that awful ordeal in the East. 


a 


The point made against 
Dr. W. R. Huntington, 
rector of Grace Church, in 
this city, is not that he married a couple 
of whom one had been divorced, but that 
the woman in the case was a Roman 
Catholic and that the marriage was for- 
bidden by her Church, and that to per- 
form the ceremony was a breach of 
comity toward that Church. Dr. Hunt- 
ington replies that the divorce was for 
a cause which under the canons of his 
Church allows remarriage, and that com- 
ity does not require him to govern him- 
self by the canons of the body to which 
he does not belong rather than of the 
body to which he does belong. It ap- 
pears to us that he is right, and that the 
canon of his Church is right. It would 
really seem that to insist on comity in 
such a case of marriage is rather strain- 
ing the point, when the same persons 
who are so strenuous for comity are 
sending Bishop Brent to the Philippines 
to convert the Catholics there, on the 
ground that “the means of grace or- 
dained by Christ are not given to the 
people on the conditions imposed by 
him,” an accusation which, if true, in- 
volves a distinct breach of fraternal 
courtesy, as the act involves a definite 
breach of comity. A more reprehensible 
case of divorce and remarriage occurred 
a few days ago, involving New York 
people of prominence and _ wealth. 
Richard H. Hunt asked his wife to get 
a divorce from him that he might marry 
another affinity. She went to South 
Dakota. to live long enough to get the 
divorce. As soon as-it was granted he 
married his affinity, and now, seven 
months later, Mrs. Hunt marries a South 
Dakota physician, who was living with 
his wife when he made her acquaintance 
there. 


Divorce and 
Remarriage 


& 


We are not so very much concerned 
over the dismissal by the Chinese Board 
of Education of the foreign teachers, one 
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report says including President Martin, 
employed in the Imperial University of 
Peking. The name of the university is 
larger than its province. Little more was 
attempted at this institution than to pre- 
pare interpreters, and much higher in- 
stitutions, under missionary auspices, will 
carry on its work at Peking and else- 
where. In Shanghai the native govern- 
ment has lately inaugurated a system of 
public schools, on a Western model. One 
Chinese Carnegie has offered his fine li- 
brary and an endowment of $25,000 for 
a higher school, and an Englishman has 
added an equal amount. 


It would seem as if the Sultan of Tur- 
key were approaching the end of his 
tether. The arrest of the hero of the 
war with Russia shows a terror that ap- 
proaches madness. Fuad had taken no 
part in the intrigues of the Young Tur- 
key party, and his arrest and banish- 
ment are an outrage that may bring retri- 
bution. Meanwhile the disturbance in 
Macedonia grows, the oppression in Ar- 
menia is driving the Christians across 
the Russian border, and the Powers of 
Europe are preparing for a new confer- 
ence on Turkish affairs. We cannot be- 
lieve that the intolerable can be much 
longer tolerated. 


New Jersey begins well with an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 to experiment on 
the suppression of its most famous live 
product, the mosquito. Massachusetts 
has spent many times that amount to de- 
stroy the gypsy moth, a much less in- 
tolerable nuisance. We are learning that 
such inflictions are not to be endured. 
They are no joke, and we can conquer 
them and ought to. fa 


The progress of wireless telegraphy is 
seen in Marconi’s report that on his last 
trip to this country his instrument. re- 
corded messages sent over an ocean dis- 
tance of 1,500 miles, while signals were 
received when 2,100 miles away. This 
magnificent result seems to indicate that 
ocean cables may soon be a thing of the 
past. 

& 

It is just as well that Miss Roosevelt 
gives up her proposed trip to see the 
coronation of King Edward. -Reasons 
are plentiful, all political. 
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Mispresentation 


A LEAFLET comes to this office giving 
“ actual experience of a policy ” in a cer- 
tain life company—a $10,000 policy is- 
sued in 1871, on the 20-premium plan. 
Twenty annual premiums of $321 com- 
pleted the term of payment; this made 
a total of $6,420, reduced to $4,743 by 
annual dividends, which were applied on 
the renewal premiums as cash. These 
19 dividends generally increased an- 
nually (with a few little backward slips) 
and then came steadily increasing divi- 
dends for seven years more, which were 
used as additions to the paid-up policy. 
The process ended with the insured’s 
death in 1898, and the settlement was: 
$10,000, face of policy; $971, reversion- 
ary additions; $20, final dividend, mak- 
ing a total of $10,991. Against this had 


been paid twenty premiums, amounting 
(net) to $4,743, so that “the company 
furnished $10,000 insurance for more 
than 26 years and then paid to the family 
of the insured $6,247.28 more than the 
total amount received from the insured.” 

That is the leaflet’s way of putting it. 


Our correspondent—to whom we ex- 
tend appreciation of the fact that he is 
one man that does not accept everything 
open-mouthed, but asks questions—puts 
his comment thus: “ Will you kindly 
show how a reputable company can give 
such results as here shown? Where does 
the money come from?” 

Out of other people, necessarily. 
When a policy has paid in, say, $100, 
and withdraws $10,000, that is of the es- 
sence of insurance on life and is intelli- 
gible; but this man survived to pay all 
his contract called for, $6,420 (less $1,- 
676 refunded), and had $991 added be- 
sides. There is no explanation possible 
(short of the unnatural supposition that 
this man was picked out as a subject for 
favoritism) except that in the “ class” 
to which he was assigned there was an 
exceptionally large lapse, of which he 
had benefit. 


As this is not a solitary instance, it * 


would be invidious to name the company. 
But it is a business error, in our judg- 
ment, and also not morally justified by 
custom, to parade results which are pos- 
sible only because exceptional. The 
practice of publishing schedules of loss 
payments, omitting the factor of interest, 
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and making out. in every instance a 
“profit to the insured” (i. e., a loss to 
the common fund) is also reprehensible. 
It is time to lay aside even the sugges- 
tion of magic in the processes. Life in- 
surance properly does, and necessarily 
must, pay what may be termed a “ profit ” 
in some cases—it could not exist werethis 
not so; but these excess sums are made 
up by the longer-lived, and it is arith- 
metically impossible for everybody to 
withdraw even as much as he con- 
tributes, interest also being considered. 


as 


The Connecticut Mutual Life 
and the Chalmers Case 


CONCERNING a paragraph set afloat re- 
cently alleging that the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life has declared forfeited a policy 
half a century old because of an uninten- 
tional mistake in the holder’s age, the 
company has issued a statement of the 
facts in the case. In 1851 Thomas 
Chalmers, a Scotchman, took a $2,100 
policy, giving his birth date as June 14th, 
1820. In 1866 he took another policy, 
giving the date year as 1816. He now 
says that in the interval his daughter, 
while visiting Scotland, had found the 
older date in the parish register; but in 
applying for the second policy he not 
only did not mention the former error 
but answered “No” to the question 
whether he had ever before applied for 
any life insurance. 

It is easy to see that errors in age, 
sometimes by understatement and some- 
times by overstatement, must occur some- 
times; in practice, such are occasionally 
discovered, and the time to correct any er- 
ror is the time when it is discovered. Mr. 
Chalmers insured at first as being 31, and 
his premium was $51.03; it should have 
been, as he himself admits, $57.75. The 
difference of $6.72 annually, with inter- 
est, for fifty years, is material, and the 
question of equity is also material. Af- 
ter correspondence, he consented that the 
correction of age and premium rate be 
written into the policy; but he stoutly re- 
fused to pay the difference, averring that 
when he gave the correct date in the sec- 
ond application (in which he did not men- 
tion the error and denied that he had ever 
asked for insurance before) the com- 
pany had notice of the error, and, not 
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having said anything at the time, was 
debarred from ever mentioning it. As 
he persisted in this position and also re- 
fused to accept a paid-up policy or a cash 
value representing what he had actually 
paid in, the company reluctantly declared 
the policy void, according to its own 
terms, because of misstatements in the 
application on which it was issued. 

[t is reported that Mr. Chalmers will 
take the case into court. If he does, the 
old maxim will come up which reasonably 
declares that no man can take advantage 
of his own errors. 


THE Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany, of this city, which has the distinct- 
ive advantage of possessing a “ blanket” 
charter that empowers it to write a large 
variety of insurance, has a liability pol- 
icy under which physicians and surgeons 
may secure indemnity against damage 
claims arising in their practice. The 
Minnesota Commissioner, it seems, at 
first objected to this policy as beyond the 
legal powers of an insurance company, 
but has reconsidered, upon further ex- 
amination. He finds that there is a para- 
graph of Minnesota law, identical with 
one in Massachusetts, which provides 
that companies of the general casualty 
and liability class may issue policies “ to 
any person, firm, or corporation indemni- 
fying them against loss or damage on 
account of the bodily injury or death by 
accident of any person, for which loss 
or damage said person, firm, or corpora- 
tion is responsible.” The Commissioner 
could not at first see how a case of loss 
caused by a physician’s mistake could be 
termed an accident within the meaning 
of the law, but he now thinks it quite 
clear that any injurious result of such 
error is an accident as respects the pa- 
tient concerned. Furthermore, the fact 
that a practitioner is exposed to damage 
suits for any real or alleged fault on his 
part creates an insurable interest. It is 
clear enough that the policy does not 
offer pay for making a mistake, but only 
indemnity against possible consequences 
of the mistake; hence the Commissioner 
recedes from his first impression that 
such insurance might tend to careless- 
ness. Any such impression seems fo 
us entirely unwarranted; for a physi- 
cian’s reputation—his principal asset—is 
always at stake, and the possible gain to 
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it by curing a patient is a greater motive 
for care than any insurance against con- 
sequential damage claims can be for 
carelessness. 


: ed 

....The Western Insurance Review 
(St. Louis) considers the fire insurance 
situation in that city very disquieting and 
even critical. The large withdrawals 
during 1901 are small as compared with 
the general cutting down of lines on St. 
Louis risks, and not for many years has 
there been so keen a demand for insur- 
ance from the outside; many important 
risks are so poorly covered that the own- 
ers are troubled. The cause is an ab- 
normally high loss experience in two 
years past, coupled with the impossibility 
of legally securing any concerted action 
toward obtaining adequate rates; the 
article expresses hope that the pressure 
for indemnity will increase and that 
agents will not fail to point out the true 
cause, “the corporation-baiting gang 
which has lately controlled the Missouri 
Legislature.” It next predicts that the 
Executive Committee of the proposed 
World’s Fair of 1903 will find one of 
their most serious obstacles in the proba- 
ble shortage of insurance. In the prin- 
cipal building alone 3% millions will be 
needed, and the most hopeful under- 
writers will not say that more than two 
millions will probably be obtainable. 
Experience at Chicago and Buffalo shows 
that exhibitors will not let their property 
go in unless insurance can be had; the 
Brazilian exhibit intended for Chicago 
was for this reason never unpacked, and 
many exhibits from South America in- 
tended for the Pan-American were 
stopped by their owners and got no near- 
er than New York. Outsiders who were 
not regularly doing business in Chicago 
and Buffalo were, however, willing to 
take temporary chances there, and this 
relieved the pressure considerably; but 
St. Louis has little reason to count upon 
such a resource. Having burned up or 
driven away dozens of companies, and 
with an outrageous and hopelessly bad 
loss record, the probability is that unless 
steps are promptly taken to restore con- 
fidence in St. Louis as a field, “ the lack 
of fire insurance facilities in 1903 will, 
more than any other one thing, cause the 
World’s Fair enterprise to be classed as 
mediocre and unimportant.” 
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More Railroad Suits 


THE suit against the Northern Securi- 
ties Company merger is not the only one 
by which the Government has decided to 
proceed against the railroads. That suit 
is brought to test the relation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law to a project for the 
virtual consolidation of two parallel 
transcontinental roads in the Northwest. 
It was announced last week that the At- 
torney-General, with the approval or by 
the direction of the President, would 
speedily ask the courts for injunctions to 
restrain certain railroad companies from 
violating the provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce law. This action is the direct 
result of the recent inquiry at Chicago 
and Kansas City, in the course of which 
the granting of secret and unlawful re- 
bates was admitted by officers of several 
railroad companies. The testimony was 
certified to the Department of Justice, 
which will attempt to prevent such vio- 
lations of the law hereafter. The Com- 
mission, in its latest report, asserted that 
the companies were maintaining pools 
and freight rate associations, in viola- 


tion of law; but it appeared to be the 
opinion of the Commissioners that such 
associations were required for the proper 


management of railway business. Now, 
however, as the Government has decided 
to enforce the law, the companies are 
dissolving these associations, some of 
which have been called freight bureaus. 
Already those relating to freight from 
Chicago to several important competitive 
points have been put out of existence, 
and it is said that all the Western traffic 
bureaus will soon be closed. Probably 
it is the Government’s purpose to keep 
them closed by the injunction method, 
and by the same process to prevent dis- 
crimination, so long as the statutes make 
such associations and practices unlawful. 

The great importance of the merger 
suit, and the far-reaching effect of the 
decision to be made, begin to be per- 
ceived. If this merger project be pro- 
nounced unlawful, the decision will be 
applicable to Eastern companies that con- 
trol parallel competing lines by owning 
and holding stock. The recent virtual 
consolidation of adjacent lines between 
the Atlantic coast and the Mississippi by 
the purchase and the holding.of shares 
appears to bring the dominant companies 
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in these consolidations under the con- 
demnation of such a decision. On the 
other hand, as we pointed out on the 27th 
ult., a decision against the Government 
would greatly facilitate and hasten the 
consolidation, now in progress, of the 
railways of the United States; and it is 
not probable that new legislation to pre- 
vent such consolidation would be enacted. 
The people might prefer to wait for the 
completion of the consolidation, and then 
to consider the question of Government 
ownership. Directors of the Northern 
Securities Company say that they have 
no interest in, or knowledge of, the in- 
corporation of a company of the same 
name in Canada. It is their purpose, 
they add, to meet the issue squarely, and 
not to avoid it by’ seeking a foreign 
charter. 
& 

THE flour milling firms of the Pa- 
cific coast, having an annual productive 
capacity of 5,000,000 barrels, and con- 
trolling the export trade across the Pa- 
cific, are engaged in negotiations for a 
combination, to be capitalized at $10,- 
000,000. 

....It is expected that the Russell & 
Erwin Company and the P. & F. Corbin 
Company, of New Britain, both promi- 
nent in the hardware industry, will be 
merged by means of a new corporation, 
the American Hardware Company, capi- 
talized at $5,000,000. 

....The Chronicle’s returns for about 
172,000 miles of road show that last 
year’s increase of the railways’ gross 
earnings was $143,000,000 (10% per 
cent.), following increases of $101,000,- 
000 in 1900, $101,000,000 in- 1899, $77,- 
000,000 in 1898, and $54,000,000 in 1897. 

....-The effect of the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court, declaring that the 
Illinois law relating to trading in op- 
tions is constitutional, is confined to 
“puts” and “ calls.” Such is the state- 
ment of the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, who says that the law 
was in accord with the board’s ruling, on 
account of which the dealers in “ puts ” 
and “calls” opened offices in Milwau- 
kee and transferred their business to the 
grain market in that city. 

....-Dividend announced: 


Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. (preferred), quar- 
terly, 1% per cent., payable March 17th. 
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All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, liver, kid- 
neys and other organs cannot take care of 
without help, there is such an accumulation 
of them. 

They litter the whole system. 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other eruptions, 
loss of appetite, that tired feeling, bilious turns, 
fits of indigestion, dull headaches and many 
other troubles are due to them, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove all humors, overcome all their effects’ 
strengthen, tone and invigorate the whole 
system. 


“T had salt rheum on my hands so that I could not work. 
I took Hood's Sarsa lla and it drove out the humor. .I 
continued its use till the sores disappeared.” Mrs. Ina O. 
Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
‘and keeps the promise. 





Yas “ c —: oat 


Giant Flowering Caladium 
Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. Leaves$to 
5 feet long by 2 or 2% feet broad; perfectly immense, and make a 
plant which for tropical luxuriance has no equal. Added to this 
wonderful foliage effect are the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 
15 inches long, snow-white, with a rich and exquisite f. ce. 
Plants bloom perpetually all summer in the garden, or all the year 
round in pots, Not only is it tne grandest garden or lawn plant, 
but as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, halls or conserva- 
tories it rivals the choicest palms in foliage. te say nothing of Its 
magnificent flowers. ‘Ihrivesin any soil or situation, and grows 
and blooms all the year, and will astonish every one with its mag- 
nificence—so novel, effective, free growing and fragrant. 
PR ny Raat, ~~ “be yy - os I 
2dc. each; ¥ for IC. er $1.00 by mail, postpaid, 
guaranteed to arrive { condition. 4 ~ 
OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; profusely illustrated ; 
Large Colored Plates; 186 pages; FREE to any who expect to 
order. Many great novelties, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


rfection, 





VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 


drafts at sight. 
All securities fistea at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exc! bought and sold on commission. 
a = Municipal and road Bonds on hand for | 
very. 


NASSAU & PINE STS., N.Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 


F.A.RING 





=e 


ELEC TROTYPING, 





You can brighten the lives of the aged and infirm 
with Dr. D. Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge. It cannot 
make them young again, but it will preserve their 
faculties, and perhaps give them a new lease of 
life —Adv. ° 





When Croup comes suddenly, a life may be lost 
before you can go for the doctor. Give Dr. D. 
Jayne’s Expectorant. It almost invariably cures. 
—Aadv. 





CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the dis- 
tressing and often fatal affections for which 
it is recommended. For more than twenty 
years we have had the most conclusive as- 
surances that there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, 
which gives the ‘highest testimonials as to its value. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York. 
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WIFE’S INGENUITY 


SAVES HER HUSBAND. 

The author of the “ Degeneration of Dorothy, 
Mr. Franklin Kinsella, 226 W. 25th St., New York 
City, was the victim of a little by-play—but he can 
best tell the story himself. “I must confess that 
I have been the victim of an innocent deception 
which turned out all for the best, however. 

“had been resting under the belief, for some 
ears, that coffee served as a lubricant to my cere- 
ral convolutions, in other words, ‘ made the wheels 

go round,’ and I had an idea that I could not work 
without it as a stimulant. 

“ T soon paid the penalty in nervousness, loss of 
flesh, insomnia and restlessness, none of which 
troubl@s would yield to any or all medicines. I 
finally got inrather a bad way and my wife took a 
hand in the affair all unknown tome. She pur- 
chased a package of Postum Coffee and first gave 
me one half Postum and one half coffee. In a lit- 
tle time she had me down to clear Postum, and I 
was none the wiser. 

“T noticed that I was getting better, my nerves 
were steadier, and I began to gain flesh and sleep 
nights. My work was performed far better than 
in my old condition. 

“ Commenting upon my per | improved health 
one morning I was told the truth. ‘Tis to laugh,’ 
so I submitted gracefully and joined the Postum 
ranks. ” 

“ # xperience teaches that boiling is one-half the 
game. When the directions are carried out the re- 
sult will be as fine a cup of rich, fragrant coffee as 
ever delighted the senses without ruining the 
nerves.” 


” 


FINANCIAL 





INVESTORS 


Before making commitments, please 
accord us the privilege of submitting 
our descriptive list of investments. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


BANKERS, 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 





STEADILY INCREASING INCOME. 


Persons of moderate means may have {t by cash down or easy 
payments. Secured by most productive land, growing crops of 
greatest value, 


ENTERPRISE STRICTLY LEGITIMATE, 


Controlled by business men of highest integrity. Value of 
property and products, with dividends, increasing yearly for next 
twelve years. Also tracts of land and Haciendas in Mexico; with 
stocks and bonds paying large dividends. 

For descriptions of some of the properties offered, see ‘‘THE 
INDEPENDENT " of January 30th and since. 


8. P. KITTLE, - 220 Broadway, New Vork City. 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Ohas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Bosten, Mass. 








1876— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage ine 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . mm : 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres't. STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
5 H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t. GILB . THORNE, 
Vice-Pres't. GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashi’r. EDWARD J. BALD- 
WIN, Ase’t Cashi’r. FRED’K 0. FOXCROFT, 2d Ass’t Cashi'r. 
The National Park Bank of New York 
_ + ret tet ty 
digg Fie Nowe W. 
wi le vt, ° 
lafield, Francis R. 
leton, John Jacob Astor, George 8, Hickok, George Frederick 
tor, Albert H Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderhilt. 























ssues Letters of Sepais for Travelers available in 
he loan. [a last years have placed over $700,- 
00.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, J and 

si Men, for whom Iam loaning. Write for 

further particulars, Send for pamphlet, “ Truth 

M = nt in | ~ booaleyy or for 

pro of equal value. system 

is Sim Economical ~ i Effective, Write, sta what 
class of REAL ESTATE you have. 
GEO. W. READ, Offices 801 R. G. Dun Bidg., BUFFALO. 


Income Increasing Investment 


' y OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
0 H. H. HAGAN, GuTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 
7% to 20% 


Secured on well papoose farms worth three times 
| Can Exchange Your 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 





A moderate amount of the PREFERRED PARTICIPAT- 
ING CUMULATIVE TREASURY Capital Stock of a close 
co! ation is offered at FOR DITIONAL CAPITAL 
with which to handle LY INCREASING BUSINESS. 


INVESTMENT, NOT SPECULATION 
The business is not an experiment, but is old and well- 
established. It is organized on sound, ical business 
ciples, and is managed by business men 
great experience 


‘BASIS OF VALUE 
The Capital Stock is based on:—VALUABLE REAL 
‘ATE ; machine 


; LARGE MODERN pment; a 
RARE and VALUABLE PRODUCT; en ITED SUR- 
ROUNDING MARKET; the MOST FAVORABLE LOC 


'A- 

TION in THE | WORLD ; CHEAPEST and 1 MUST CONVEN- 
8 po! ; & an 

greater future ALL WITHIN 3 MILES OF NEW YORK 


HALL. ° 

The nent, increasing success of this business will be 
but a logical and’ natural result of the unusually favorable 
natural conditions in which it is founded. 


In these times of constan 
TO SUCCESSFUL 


In the most natural course of events this stock is now 

ffered at par and should not py A constantly in- 
creasing la dividend returns, should soon become 
worth several times its par value. 


For full and particular information send name and ad- 
dress to 
“SECRETARY,” P. O. Box 1252, New York City, 
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R™9 F THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL ‘teins NORTH AMERICA 


at New roe, in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
February 2th, 1902: 


23 
a8 


, Secured and unsecured. 
0. 8. bonds to secure circ irculation. . 
- 8. bonds to secure U. 8 deposits.. 
. 8. bonds. 
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LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............ Soccccccescocecce 
fs} ,, lus fund 


Undivided profits, | 
National 4.1. ess 4 ~~ haga taxes paid 
Due oy other National pects... 

Due to State bank: 





StaTE oF New Yorks, County oF New YORK, 88.: 

I, A. H. CURTIS, Cashier of the above named 
tnowiodge an owene a3, the above eamenes * is ie to th 
knowl wledge and CURTIS, 

Ay sworn, to before mi o hie 8d day ‘of 
im A.H. Gasman | Notary Public, N. Y. © 


Correct—Attest . +" L. Bondy 
HTALING, > D 
H. CHAPIN, JR., — 





R»Porr OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
. OF NEW YORK, 
at New York, in the Sta 
February meh. ihe te of New York, at the close of business 
RESOURCES. 


Stocks, securities, b= 
pen om National b ? ba 
ue from Nationa! —~— not reserve mts)... 
Due from State ba aon tenmele were 
Checks and other nh Son 
Exchan: for Clearing-house. . 
Notes of other Nat.onal banks.... 
Fractional paper currency, nicke 
Lawful ‘eeu reserve in bank, viz.: 
S 31 yey 00 
320,000 00 


Captial stock paid in 
lus fund 
ivided profits, less ex 
Nations! bank-notes outs 


banks and bankers 
to trust companies and savings banks, 
Dividends unpaid 


Stats oF New YorE, County OF NEW Yorx 
i+. hE, _ » ee An 3] aboveniamed bank, do 
above 8' ment is true to the best 
and belief. ALFRED M B . Cashier.” 
of March, 1902. 
otary Pu % 


GE Di » 
DUNCAN D, PARMLY,§  °""® 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IK 
PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest 
and most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, 
but few realize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it 
the better; it is not a drug at all, but auety absorbs 
the gases and impurities always present in the stom- 
ach and intestines and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drink- 
ing oe after eating onions and other odorous veg- 
etables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the com- 
plexion, it whitens the teeth and further acts as a 
natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the 
stomach and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and 
throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, 
but probably the best charcoal and the most for = 
money is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; 
composed of the finest as Willow charcoal, ond 
other harmless antiseptics, in tablet form, or rather 
in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a 
much improved condition of the general th, 
better complexion, sweeter breath and purer blood, and 
the beauty of it is that no possible harm can result 
— continued use, but, on the contrary, great 

n 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the benefits of 
charcoal says: “I advise-Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
to all patients suffering from gas in stomach and bow- 
els, and to clear the complexion and purify the breath, 
mouth and throat: I also believe the liver is 1 erent y 
benefited by the daily use = yy They cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug st and although 
in some sense a patent preparation — I believe I get 
more and better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 
SE A ERE ENRON AN TT TL RC 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, oS ~~ State of New York, at the close of business 
February 2th, 1902 


- $7,380,916 


U. 8. ds to secure on... 
U. 8. bonds to soante U. 8. deposits. . oes 
Srocks. securities, 
Due from National t Castes (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 

nternal revenue stamps 

eres ana otber cash items. 


‘or Clearing-house 
Notes oF 4 Nationa) banks. m 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents........ 
wrul A pueend SETS in k, 


ype 


8 
SSRVSRVISSSz 
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Ce oy ‘v 8. “Treasurer peeved than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund)...... evceveesndessonsd ebesensecees ete cee 28,000 00 


ceemecree ++ $15,929,016 12 
pemeppnescsicbsent 


Capital stock paid in........ 
8 fund 


us 

Undivided profits, lees expenses and taxes paid.. 

National ibaa — om 
8. 


Dement os 
Certified ob 
nited States deposi 


cues TeEERE 





a, 


CouRTY 0 OF New York, 86.: = 
Cashier of the above-nam 


Total. 
ome oF New Your 
LW. T. CORNELL, 
solemniy swear that the above statement {s true, I the best 
knowl and belief. W.T.CORN 


"i 
ae 


, ELL, Cashier 
and sworn to before me this Ist day of March, 1902. 
A. Lansinea BATRD, 
Notary Publfc, N. ¥. Co 


Correct—Attest: J. D. LAYNG, 
FE. V. W. ROSSITER, 


Directors 
THOS L. JAMES, = 
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ree DIVIDENDS 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, 


80 Broad Street, New York. 
16TH REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
February 26th 1902. 


declared the 
ALF PER CENT. irri 


* ist, 19 2, to Pre- 
ferred Stockholders of record o arch 14th, 19022. Checks will 
as 


fer Books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 14th 
ara of March, 19.2, and reopen April ist, 192, 
E. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


- RUBBER GOODS MFG. CO. 
Twelfth Regular Pref. Dividend. 


March 5th, 1902. 

The Directors have this day declared the Twelfth regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One and Three-fourths Per Cent. on i. 
Prefe Shares, out of the earnings, payable March 17th, to 
holders of record March sth. 

The Transfer Books will be closed on Saturday, March 8th, at 12 
o’clock, and reopened March 17th. 

Cheques will be mailed to registered addresses. 


BARING, MAGOUN & CO., Transfer Agent. 


INSURANCE 





The Board of Directors has this da 
referred Capital Stock 











1851 1902 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


an. Ist,1902 - $28,29Il, 2 
Ss -'- = 25,805 
: oS GS = 2.38 B38. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 


Ghe Berkshire Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, - - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 
The definite surrender values in cash, or paid-up insurance 
aranteed by the Massachusetts on-Forfeiture 
w,in accordance with which ali policies of the Berx- 
SHIRE are issued, the solid financial condition of the company, 
its large surplus, its handsome dividends, its liberal policies, 
and its promptness ia paying all legitimate claims, make the 
BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the ay holder 
and the agent. For circulars and rates address 
New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Broadway, 
Cor. Murray Street, New York. 
General Agent. 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD. 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist. a 
Capital Stock, all —_ ial 


64.38 
423.85 
140.53 








Insurance "Rese 


i$ 3 33 
ss tere 00 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901 
74 xe niCHOLs President, « 
B R. ati » Secretars, 
H. A. SMITH ‘on Secretary. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1902. 

$19,553,609.71 

17,532,054.49 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Riceduee. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 
Assets, Jan. 1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


“$3,470,491.21 


ll forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

GASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, eae and values for any age sent on application to 

ice, 


the Company's 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner; Asst. Sec’y 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 


practical wants. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-secend 
Annual Statement. 














346 Broadway, . 








TOTAL ASSETS, - Ist, 1902....$2,360,886.83 
THOMAS H MONTGOMERY, Pr: sident. 
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If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., 





- = Vice-President 
Second Vice-President 
- - Secretary 
RD, - - = Treasurer 
IDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


started as an “ Ordinary” company, then tusned 
into the Industrial field and has developed” that 
until it has become the Colossus of the age in life 
insurance, ranking first in volume of business done 
and fourth in the “Ordinary” branch alone. Such 
prodigious success proves merit. Does not this, 
perhaps, interest you? 





| tasting 





FOR SINGERS AND SPEAKERS. 


The New Remedy for Catarrh is Very Valuable. 


A Grand Rapids gentleman who represents a 
prominent manufacturing concern and travels 
through central and southern Michigan, relates 
the following regarding the new catarrh cure. 
He —: 
“After suffering from catarrh of the head, 
throat and stomach for several years, I heard o 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets quite accidentally and 
like everything else immediately bought a 
package and was decidedly surprised at the im- 
mediate relief it afforded me and still more to 
find a complete cure after several weeks’ use. 


\ 


“T have a little son who sings in a boys’ choir in 
one of our prominent churches, and he is greatly 
troubled with hoarseness and throat weakness, 
and on my return home from a trip I gave him a 
few of the tablets one Sunday morning when he 
had complained of hoarseness. He was delighted 
with their effect, removing all huskiness in a few 
minutes and making the voice clear and strong. 

“As the tablets are very pleasant to the taste, 
I had no difficulty in persuading him to use them 
regularly. 

“Our family physician told us they were an 
antiseptic preparation of undoubted merit and 
that he himself had no hesitation in using and 
recommending Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets for any 
form of catarrh. 

“T have since met many public speakers and 
professional singers who used them constantly. 
A prominent Detroit lawyer told me that Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets kept his throat in fine shape 
during the most trying weather, and that he had 
long since discarded the use of cheap lozenges 
and troches on the advice of his physician that 
they contained so much tolu, potash and opium 
as to render their use a danger to health.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleasant 
lozenges, composed of catarrhal anti- 
septics, like J Gum, Blood Root, etc., and sold 
by druggists’ everywhere at 50 cents for full 
treatment. a 

They act upon the blood and mucous membrane 
and their composition and remarkable success 
has won the approval of- physicians, as well as 
thousands of sufferers from nasal catarrh, throat 
troubles and catarrh of stomach. 

ttle book on treatment of catarrh mailed 
- by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
ich. : 
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Seottish Union & National 
Insurance Company 


OF 


EDINBURGH. 


Trustees of Funds in United States : 


JOHN R. REDFIELD, 
President National Exchange Bank. 


LEVERETT BRAINARD, 
Ex-Mayor, and President Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Co. 


MORGAN 6G. BULKELEY, 
Ex-Governor, and President Aetna Life 
Insurance Co. 


J. H. BREWSTER, 


Manager, Hartford, Conn, 


Sek 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1901, $19,688,832.43 
Liabilities ‘ .  17,397,755.70 


Surplus $2,291,076.73 
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STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President and Secretary. 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building, 


F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 





ORFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Prety dist December 0 nn’. $3,812,389.71 
oe 


Interest recei 


: 102.19 
Rent dang te por $278, 
, . during 


the year, 
”. 54,889.85 $329,992.04 





years $398,184.81 
Oceurred and ? 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859. 48 $1,857 ,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 11 
Reinsurances. . 8261768 $197,649.63 








” $430,511: 52 1,659,394.66 


has the following 
Duited od Staten and “a y bed New — Sltook, 
Unis and other Stocks . ........... $5,403,824.00 





Six per cent. interest on the oustanding 
will be paid to the holders thereof 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth o: 
The outst: 
—— paid to the holders thereof, or their 
and after Tuesday, the fourth of Pebrus: 
all interest thereon will cease. geane, The cert: 





mitums of the com for the year ending Sist Sa 
which certificates wil be issued on and after T rahe 
0 y next. 


TRUSTEES: 


pacts Sitenase. 
Anson W. ira, en 
John D. Hewlet: 

D. Le 








ustav Amsinck, 
. Bacon, 


























A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
LT 


BINDERS > wn wn see 


the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
130 Fulton Street, New fork. 
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